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Dovste enEcks for instilling propaganda relat- 
ing to advertised products into free-lance articles 
may appear alluring to the writer, but forward- 
looking journalists should be counseled to close 
their ears against the siren call. 


A typical opportunity of this kind is credited to 
‘California advertising firm, which is reported to 
lave sent letters to newspaper men offering “at 
last to duplicate the payment” received from an 
elitr “for any article featuring the Caterpillar 
factor in text or illustration.” 


The agency claims to have mailed checks to a 
umber of journalists who successfully placed fea- 
ture articles and photographs in magazines and 
‘wspapers, and it offers to give to any writer 
Who is a recognized contributor to reputable pub- 
lations a letter of introduction to the nearest 
Caterpillar dealer. 

Without entering into the ethics of such an at- 
tempt to subsidize writers, or of accepting checks 


for the service, we would point out that the prac- 
tice is seriously frowned upon by the editors them- 
selves. Editor & Publisher, which speaks as a 
trade journal for the newspaper craft, describes 
it as “graft advertising,” and warns editors to 
watch out for it, broadcasting full particulars 
whenever a specific instance is discovered. As such 
offers are thus bound to become known to the edi- 
tors very soon after they are advanced, it can be 
seen that the writer who even submits an article 
featuring the product which seeks publicity in this 
manner subjects himself to suspicion, and may find 
himself “blacklisted.” If the writer has succeeded 
in “putting over” such an article and is later found 
out, so much the worse for his future chances with 
the chagrined editor. 
Leave such offers alone; they are dangerous. 


To THE USUAL EXPENSE of producing a motion- 
picture in these days, should be added a fund for 
taking care of damage suits brought by authors 
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who consider that their work has been plagiarized. 
Two of the latest suits involve the recent $50,000 
contest conducted by Liberty and the Famous Play- 
ers-Lasky Corporation. In a suit filed in the Su- 
perior Court of California, by Olivia W. Seymour, 
the charge is made that the prize-winning story, 
“Mannequin,” by Fannie Hurst, was taken from 
Miss Seymour’s story, “Resemblance.” She peti- 
tions the court for $600,000 damages, and an ac- 
counting for the profits from the play, and for an 
injunction restraining its further projection. The 
plaintiff’s bill of complaint alleges that in May, 
1925, she submitted her story in the Liberty con- 
test, and that it was returned to her the following 
October. When “Mannequin” appeared as the 
prize-winning play, it is charged, it proved to be 
identical in plot, subject, structure, dialogue, and 
material. 

Fannie Hurst is quoted as commenting: “The 
good lady is only one of hundreds suffering from 
the hallucination that the story is their own. My 
daily mail brings me dozens of similar letters. My 
only reaction, of course, is one of sympathy for 
them.” 

Another suit against Liberty growing out of the 
same contest has been brought by Catherine Berry 
Cushing, who claims that in a conspiracy with F. 
P. and Tom Geraghty, who are named as co-de- 
fendants, the magazine turned over all contribu- 
tions to the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, 
and that the latter adopted the idea in her story, 
“Ttaly’s Irish Rosa, or The Power of Genius,” 
for the play by F. P. Geraghty issued under the 
title of “Irish Luck.” ' 


IN CONNECTION WITH the crop of plagiarism suits 
which follow so inevitably in the wake of feature 
photoplay productions, we have reached some gen- 
eral conclusions which may or may not be justi- 
fied. One of these is that probably few plagiar- 
ism charges are well founded, although doubtless 
many play ideas have been stolen. This para- 
doxical view should be explained. The unscrupu- 
lous author or producer who sets out to steal an 
idea is pretty certain to cover his tracks in such 
a manner as to avoid detection. If he discovers 
what he conceives to be an idea worth appropriat- 
ing in a sea story, the chances are that he will 
transpose it to an entirely different setting—say, 
the Alaskan frontier—altering the personnel of the 
cast and the incidents. It is doubtful whether the 
author could recognize his story if intelligent pains 
were taken to disguise the theft. 

In the majority of cases which have been brought 
to our attention where marked similarity of de- 
velopment has appeared, the evidence of plagiarism 
has seemed to us inconclusive. If the same gen- 
eral idea for a story occurs to two separate authors, 
the same general order of incidents and similar 
characters are likely to be selected for its devel- 
opment. Anyone who might conceive the idea of 


founding a story on the ten commandments, for 


example, would be certain to introduce a wilfy 
character who breaks those commandments ap( 
reaps the inevitable punishment, in contrast with , 
character who leads a virtuous life and in the end 
prospers accordingly. No other development seems 
possible. Even the idea of heightening the cop. 
trast by making the two principal characters broth. 
ers, and introducing a woman with whom both are 
in love, would almost inevitably occur to any 
author who might undertake to evolve the ide 
into a story. 

This is not to say that ideas are never stolen, 
but merely to point out that similarity of ideas, 
general structure, and plot, form very inconcly- 
sive evidence of plagiarism. It is inevitable that 
a producer who receives many thousands of manv- 
scripts, whether in the ordinary course of business 
or in a contest, would innocently produce many pic- 
tures similar in idea to some among the offerings 
submitted. 

On the other hand, we have received hearsay in- 
formation indicating the existence of almost in- 
credible unscrupulousness on the part of some pro- 
ducers and scenarists, and in the conduct of prize 
contests. If even part of these stories are true, 
it would seem that writers are wasting their time 
in trying to reach the screen except through the 
avenue of book or magazine publication, which is 
the only avenue that producers themselves appear 
to favor. In an article for the Consolidated Press 
Association by George E. Banhamin, occurs this 
comment on the situation as he claims to have dis- 
covered it from the inside: 

Quoting a clerical worker in one of the Holly- 
wood studios, he says: “There are about 700 
manuscripts filed away there (in a filing room). 
* * * None of their contents has been read or 
is likely to be read. * * * So far as I know 
the only time they’re touched is when some gag 
maker can’t find anything funny in his own noodle 
and comes here to swipe a joke or two. There 
are orders against swiping the stuff, but the gag 
men have to live. * * * Rejected? How can 
they be rejected without being read? Sometimes 
the authors inquire what has become of their stuf 
and we send them a form letter telling them to be 
patient. * * * Lots of this stuff has been on 
our shelves five years.” 


AccorpinG To Variety, there is a persistent rm 
mor pointing to the amalgamation of Judge and 
Life, with the combined issue to appear monthly. 
It is suggested that the humorous monthlies which 
have sprung up in the last few years have brought 
about a consideration of such a move, and that 
even if the amalgamation does not take plat 
Judge and Life may become monthlies, enlarging 
their issues proportionately. In this connection " 
may be wondered whether the recent fate of Col- 
lege Comics may not create doubts that all 1s 
smooth sailing m the monthly humor field. 
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Meeting the Editors in Person 
Frank E. Blackwell and Alice Strope 


BY ALBERT WILLIAM STONE 
(This series began in the August, 1926, issue.) 


IT IS trite to say 
that “editors are 
human.” Of 
course they are. 
They wouldn’t be 
editors if they 
were not. They 
are so human that 
they are ambi- 
tious, considerate, 
tolerant, broad- 
minded, keen-vis- 
ioned —and_ the 
reverse of these 
things when the 
weather is too hot 
or they have eaten 
too heartily of a heavy dinner. They are 
good tempered or bad, according to circum- 
stances and their immediate reaction to 
them. They have their prejudices, for 
and against. They have their egotisms and 
their professional jealousies, expressed 
‘Sometimes with subtlety and sometimes 
without. They’ve got what the man in the 
street would call “a hard job”; and since 

ving conversed with a baker’s dozen of 
them in New York, as cited in a previous 
article, I take off my hat to them as gen- 
tlemen: possessed of large quantities of 
fans, perception, judgment and the milk 
of human kindness. 

The first one I saw, after arriving in New 
York, was Frank E. Blackwell of the 
Street & Smith Corporation. 

Mr. Blackwell once replied to a letter of 
mine something as follows: “Don’t get 
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discouraged, old man. Writing is the most 
difficult field of endeavor. Keep right at 
it, and you'll win out.” 


So I was interested in meeting Mr. 
Blackwell. He is editor of three magazines 
—Detective Story, Western Story and Far 
West Illustrated. Miss Alice Strope is the 
associate editor of these three publications, 
two of them weeklies and the third a month- 
ly. I had been selling them short-stories 
over a period of more than five years. They 
had written me dozens of letters. Now I 
was to see them in person. 


The Street & Smith building is several 
stories high, and crammed from basement 
to roof with visible and audible evidences of 
the great publishing business housed in it. 
You hear the linotype machines clatter and 
the presses rumble continuously. Busy 
young men and girls rush about, flitting 
from floor to floor and from door to door, 
pencils behind their ears and stuck in their 
hair, green shades over their eyes, inkstains 
on their fingers. Great motor trucks are 
backed up under immense shelters at one 
end of the building, and bales of magazines 
are being loaded into them for transporta- 
tion to railroad shipping points. Gray-clad 
postmen—but those fellows are entirely too 
reminiscent of erstwhile heartaches. I en- 
tered an elevator and asked to be let off at 
the editorial floor. 


A pleasant-faced woman seated behind a 
desk in a cubbyhole at one side of a square, 
boxed-in room containing for furniture only 
a settee or two, spoke my name into a tele- 
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phone transmitter. In a moment she smiled 
at me. 

“Do you know the way over to the West- 
ern Story office? No?” She called, and a 
boy appeared. “Take this gentleman to Mr. 
Blackwell’s office, please.” 


"THE boy conducted me through halls, 

down corridors, into offices from which 
arose the busy clatter of typewriters, up 
short flights of steps and down others, and 
finally into a big room filled with desks 
whose surfaces were fairly plastered with 
manuscripts. It was a formidable array of 
contributions; I recognized them instantly 
as such, to be sure. And they were being 
read by a small army of young men and 
women—those individuals we writers know 
as “readers.” 

Miss Strope’s roll-top desk was in a cor- 
ner. Miss Strope smiled at me and beck- 
oned me to a seat beside the desk. A quiet- 
ly dressed young woman is Miss Strope, 
with the pink glow of perfect health in her 
cheeks and the alert bearing of one who, 
despite the sedentary character of her occu- 
pation, spends much time in the open. A 
young woman whose intelligence shows in 
her eyes, her good breeding, in the dignity 
of her greeting. Her handclasp was firm 
and of unmistakable cordiality. 

“It is a pleasure to have you here,” she 
said simply. 

A slender, smooth-faced man in a close- 
fitting brown suit appeared. He had dark, 
twinkling eyes and a friendly smile. It was 
Mr. Blackwell; and when he had been in- 
troduced he pulled up a chair, sat on one 
edge of it, crossed his legs and got down 
to business. 

“We don’t very often see our out-of-town 
authors here,” he said. “Glad you came. 
Now—” 

And he Jaunched into a conversation rela- 
tive to the needs and requirements of his 
three magazines, without wasting a moment. 
He knew what I had come to New York 
for, and lost no time whatever in supplying 
me with the information. My letters from 


him had, as a rule, been only a paragraph 
or two in length. Now he talked in reams. 
And he talked straight to the point. 

“What we want,” he said, “‘is stories. We 
never have enough of them; never! I need 
nearly 750,000 words of fiction and fillers 
a month to fill my three magazines. 


This 


matter must conform to our standard, oj 
course. And if you don’t think it’s a job 
to select 750,000 words of passable styf 
every month, the year around, you ought 
to come into this office and see for yourself, 


TORIES, stories, stories!” 

Blackwell threw up his hands in the 
gesture of one whose task is almost greater 
than he can bear. “It’s almost a nightmare, 
sometimes, to get them. Every now and 
then I draw a long breath and say: ‘Well, 
this number is taken care of, at last. Now 
I can breathe!’ - And then will come notice 
from some department, to the effect that 
four or five thousand words more are neeé- 
ed to fill a hole. We've got to start dig. 
ging, hard, to fill that hole.” 

“You must get plenty of stories, dont 
you?” I suggested. 

“Certainly,” he said. “We get them by 
the bale. But we must go over them with 
a fine-tooth comb to get what we want. 
And every time we find a yarn that will fit 
we give a whoop of joy. This job is a per- 
petual search. It is endless. A prolific av- 
thor, who can turn out the kind of fiction 
we want, is worth his weight in gold to us. 
Why, do you know, Street & Smith paid one 
author $42,900 last year? And this chap 
made $9,000 additional in motion picture 
rights, that I know of—to say nothing of 
even more revenue he made from motion 
picture rights upon which I have no figures. 
That’s how much we think of a prolific 
writer who has learned our requirements.’ 

“Tell me of some of your requirements,” 
I suggested. Mr. Blackwell scratched his 
head. 

“Well,” he said at length, “I think I may 
start off by saying that the principal one's 
—the story. It must overshadow everything 
else in the yarn, this thing I call ‘the story. 
It must take precedence over setting, de 
scription, narration, style—everything. It 
must grip and hold attention. It must have 
a valid excuse for being. It must be funds 
mentally sound, and susceptible of clos 
analysis and scrutiny. 

“One of our greatest tasks is to find real 
stories in the many contributions that af 
submitted. I don’t think I refer to ple 
particularly ; for a story may have an excel- 
lent plot, conforming to all technical 1 
quirements, and still fall short. It ma 
have high-powered action, striking atmoe 
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here, graceful narration, and authenticity, 
and still not be a pulsing story. Even strong 
characterization will not turn the trick, 
sometimes, despite the fact that the other 
elements may be present. The author must 
feel that he has a story, perhaps, before he 
sets a line down on paper. Often I read 
yarns in which I can find no flaw, yet reject 
them. They lack that intangible, indescrib- 
able quality I call the ‘story.’ They are un- 
convincing, mechanical, creaking with ma- 
chinery. They lack spontaneity. These 
things would not be true if they were prop- 
erly conceived in the first place. — 


“Next, I think I would stress the value 
of impression. An impression often does 
not particularize. There is a marked differ- 
ence, you know, between an impression and 
an opinion. The latter may be based upon 
such thorough familiarity with the facts 
that a mere impression would not be descrip- 
tive of the actual state of mind. 

“A writer, we'll say, wants to do a series 
of stories in a mining setting. He knows 
little or nothing about mines, so he travels 
to a mining country and proceeds to make 
a personal inspection. He looks over num- 
erous specimens of ore and rock, and takes 
notes upon their various names and classi- 
fications. He goes through tunnels and 
workings. He talks with miners and picks 
up picturesque phrases. He talks with min- 
ing engineers and jots down bits of technical 
information. He emerges at the end of a 
week or so with several notebooks filled 
from cover to cover, and so much detail 
that, when he attempts to write a story, he 
is bewildered. His yarn is pretty sure to be 
more of a textbook on phraseology and 
terminology than it is a real story. In other 
words, he has gone beyond the point of mere 
impression, and has loaded himself with 
so much detailed material he can’t handle it. 


“T think that it is better for a writer to 
pick up just what he needs for his story, and 
‘omore, Then the picture he draws is more 
likely to have the effect he desires it to have 
n the reader—the effect of a vivid impres- 
sion. 

“Compactness is another quality I would 
‘tress, A’ story may be long and still be 
‘ompact and closely-knit. A loosely con- 
‘tructed story can always be improved by 
the elimination of non-essential matter. If 
‘Situation can be described in two short 
“entences, with no loss of, and especially 


with a gain of, vividness of impression, then 
the two sentences should by all means be em- 
ployed instead of the more prolix method. 
We want compactness in our stories; for 
compactness often heightens vivid impres- 
sion and gives us that thing we call ‘the 
story.’” 


ME: BLACKWELL told me that stories 

which sometimes appear in the so- 
called higher class magazines would be re- 
fused promptly by the kind known as the 
“all-fiction.” 

“Such stories may be executed with the 
skill born of the experience of the writers, 
but they fail to measure up to the standard 
of compactness we set up,” he explained. 
“They are often deliberately stretched out, 
in order to carry them over into the adver- 
tising pages. I know of a case where the . 
editor of one of our most widely circu- 
lated magazines offered to buy a story from 
a friend of mine, provided the author would 
increase its length from five thousand words 
to nine thousand. My friend at first de- 
clared he could not do it.- He insisted that 
he had told the whole story in the five thou- 
sand words, and that to add any more to it 
would constitute nothing less than mere pad- 
ding. Nevertheless, the editor was urgent, 
and my friend reluctantly ‘pulled’ the yarn 
out until it was as thin as tissue paper, so 
to speak. And the editor bought it, pay- 
ing a good price. 

“Such a policy would never do in the 
print-paper magazines. Our readers are in- 
terested in the story, and in nothing else. 
They read to be entertained, and they are 
more discriminating than you might think. 
A padded story draws their fire immediately. 
Hence, the print-paper magazine fiction con- 
tributor must deliver real stories, whether 
he has any literary style or not. His work 
may be rougher, but it will have real vir- 
ility.” 

The Street & Smith market is virtually 
inexhaustible and insatiable. But its edi- 
torial requirements are closely drawn, and 
the only way to find out what kind of ma- 
terial the editors want is to read their books. 
To the discerning reader such reading will 
furnish a fairly accurate index. For pub- 
lishing is distinctly a business; one editor 
described it to me as a “science.” The fel- 
lows who manufacture the magazines and 
sell them by the millions know what their 
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readers want. Moreover, they keep pace 
with every shifting demand. Just now the 
Western story is in high esteem. This con- 
dition may change; when it does, you may 
be sure that these editors will be among the 
very first to know it. It is certain that they 
will discover the trend long before the au- 
thors do, because that is a part of their busi- 
ness. 

One writer named by Mr. Blackwell—the 
one who drew down the $42,900 for his 
fiction last year—lives in England and turns 
out fiction with almost the undiminished 
constancy of water coming out of a hose. 
His copy, I was told, is hardly a model for 
literary typists to follow. It requires con- 
siderable editing, and when it reaches the 
linotype machines it looks something like 
the cub reporter’s first story. 

But it has all the elements of real fiction— 
action, atmosphere, alacrity of movement, 
characterization, virility. The characters are 
alive. The stories are compact, closely knit. 
And this author is not, I was told, a young 
man any more. He is a veteran whose real 
name never appears over his work. So 
prolific is he that he employs three nom de 
plumes. He receives three cents a word, 
straight, for everything he sells. And he 
sells everything he turns out. 


66QX7HAT we want out of an author is 

volume, as well as quality work,” 
one editor told me. Mr. Blackwell did not 
say this in so many words, but I gathered 
that he feels the same way about it. “Vol- 
ume,” this other editor went on, “is what 
builds up a following for the author, and 
enables the editor and publisher to deter- 
mine how much his work is in demand. We 
think a lot of the writer who works stead- 
ily, and turns out a steady stream of ma- 
terial.” 

I asked Mr. Blackwell about the avail- 
ability of the long story, as compared with 
that of the short. 

“The real money for the author is in long 
stories, after he has learned to write them.” 
he said. “It takes more work to turn out 
the serial or novelette. It must be planned, 
blue-printed, in advance. More perspira- 
tion must be shed. There are certain tricks 
to be learned. One of them is to insert 
some event, early in the yarn, which over- 
shadows the entire story to the verv end. 
There must be more complications and com- 
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plexities. Each chapter must hold a promise 
of interesting development in the next. Ger. 
erally speaking, I should say that the differ. 
ence between the long story and the short 
is the difference between hard work and 
planning, and work and planning that are 
not so hard. There is always a market for 
a good long story.” 

Before I took my departure Miss Strope 
mentioned one of my stories, which she had 
rejected a short time before as being im. 
properly developed. She agreed that cer- 
tain changes in it might make it available, 
and together we worked out these changes, 
When I returned to Denver I rewrote the 
story, and this time it “stuck.” Which is 
merely another evidence that a_ personal 
visit to the editor may pay in dollars and 
cents. It is also illustrative of the fact that 
editors can be of substantial aid to writers 
in working out their stories to fit the maga- 
zine at which it is to be aimed. 


GINCE talking with these two outstanding 
members of the magazine editorial pro- 
fession, I have come to the conclusion that 


editors know what they want, although they Farry 
are not always able to take the time to put 
their requirements into words. I am also — happy 
convinced that the best way of learning their J Woe! 
requirements is to read their magazines, ani fF Whic 
study the stories printed therein. This F Pay atte 
means more than mere casual perusal. It 
means analysis, the application of logic ani F By pi 
reason. write, tl 
You will learn, for instance, that Mr. f #¢ minc 
Blackwell prefers stories with few charac- sphere” 
ters, and with the actions of the dominant — “mposit 
character followed closely all the way Illustr 
through; that profanity is absolutely taboo; F mean by 
that a situation in Which a woman is being J ° rules 
mistreated will not be tolerated; that only § ™th you 
one set of characters is wanted; that f forthe o 
strength of plot is desirable, but that char Fg, 
acterization is even more so; that sympathe- nountain 4 
ic characterization always gets under the  couds, roi 
editorial skin; that convincingness is the § air, dotted 
pearl of great price; that plausibility mut J ‘rant w 
never be sacrificed, under any circum boughs or 
stances; and that it is mighty hard to sél i: making 
him a short-story of more than 6000 words pe had be 
no matter what he says about “no limit 0! en. 
length.” I have no doubt but that he would uw 
buy a longer short-story, provided he coul Now, wi 
find one that bore no evidences of padding Ft of a 
Perry's ele 


But how often does that happen ? 
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Pitch 


BY ARTHUR HAWTHORNE CARHART 


DO YOU desire 
your article or 
story to be happy, 
full of laughter 
and song, brim- 
ming with frivol- 
ity, frothing with 
joyous banter and 
light sarcasm? Or 
would you fill it 
with gloom so 
thick and depress- 
ing that it fairly 
drips with sugges- 
tions of direful 
happenings, un - 
happy misfortune, depressing, lugubrious 
woe? 

Whichever effect you strive for you must 
pay attention to that power in all composi- 
tion—pitch. 

By pitch I mean the key in which you 
write, the tone combinations, whether they 
are minor or major, that element of “atmo- 
sphere” which decides the timbre of your 
composition. 

Illustration will better set forth what I 
mean by “pitching” your work than a bushel 
of rules or trite statements. I’ll present, 
with your permission, a concoction brewed 
for the occasion. 


Shafts of sunlight glanced from the shining 
mountain tops above Happy Valley. Tiny fleecy 
clouds, tolling along through upper currents of the 
ait, dotted the clear blue of the Colorado sky. 
Vagrant. winds whispered through the spicy pine 
boughs or roguishly scurried through aspen thick- 
tls, making the leaves shiver and shake as though 
they had been lightly tickled by the hands of the 
whyrs. It was a place and a day in which life 
‘feted bounteous rewards just in living. 


Now, what would you put down after that 


“tof a start? Is it a setting for Ralph 
Perry's classic, “Bang! Another Redskin— 


ARTHUR H. CARHART 


etc’ Or is it time to bring in the hand- 
some hero, tra-la? 

If I started with that sort of an overture 
I’d be inclined to try to work along in that 
happy plane, in that joyous key, using every 
bit of tone color, theme and action in either 
story or article, to make the yarn one filled 
with happy thoughts. If it was to be an 
article describing a fishing trip, a place for a 
summer cabin or a meeting with a doe and 
a fawn, I would try to keep the spirit in that 
same pitch. If a story, it would be a story 
of happiness. 

Now take a peep at what might be done 
on the other side of the scale. Let’s have 
some gloom—also cooked up for the occa- 
sion. 

Above Happy Valley, which name was patently 
a misnomer, the storm clouds boiled and surged. 
The high peaks of the mountains to the eastward 
were frigid, forbidding, cloaked in majestic som- 
breness which was intensified by the leaden clouds 
that clung like corpses of mists to the barren sides 
of cliff and slope. The trees, with dripping limbs, 
seemed to droop and hang their branches and twigs 
in moist despair. The gloom of late fall rains 
held the valley and the slopes rising above it in 
sodden grip. 


OW, what would you naturally expect 

to follow that sort of a beginning? 
Wouldn’t the characters slink instead of 
swing along the trail with springy tread? 
You bet they would. And there would be 
sordid struggles for ill-gotten riches, beast- 
ly fights with knives, treachery and, perhaps, 
a nice gruesome murder or two to top off 
the general picture of woe conjured up by 
the words freighted with the forecasts of 
mishap that have marched mournfully be- 
side the characters. Or if it be an article 
you would know that it surely could be no 
Chamber of Commerce invitation to come 
to “Happy Valley” and take up your home 
there. 
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Every short bit of writing is pitched in 
some key, as definitely as is a piece of music. 
It may be a key filled with joy beyond meas- 
ure or filled with unfathomable woe. But 
that general key is retained throughout the 
entire story or article. 

Like theme and cadence, which I have 
discussed in previous articles, the pitch is 
determined in the first page of your writing 
in any single piece of work. The rest of 
the pages are tainted with it in spite of any 
effort that you may make to get away from 
that first impression on the reader. 


"TAKE another example. Suppose you 
try to get aristocratic dignity into the 

story without repeating and repeating bald 

statements about dignity. 


There was an air about Colonel Sappington that 
at once stamped him as an aristocrat. But unlike 
those people who are merely plated’ with aristoc- 
racy, the Colonel gave one an impression of being 
sterling. 

To know the Colonel one must know The 
Maples, the white old colonial house that stood at 
the end of a lane overarched with a double row of 
patriarch maple trees that had cast shade and shed 
leaves on three generations of Sappingtons. 
Chaste pillars surrounded the portico of the old 
house and green blinds that yearly received their 
coat of green paint no matter which way the 
county, state or national elections might turn. And 
be it said that the result of an election was reaily 
considered of importance in the high ceilinged 
rooms and halls at the Maples. 


Now, what would you expect from that 
key-note in a story? You'd hardly develop 
a farce from it unless it was a very dignified 
bit of drollery. Rather, you would expect 
to find some struggle between fine old aris- 
tocratic principles, with the Colonel as a 
central figure, and some mercenary unscru- 
pulous modern, with the theme a powerful 
struggle to uphold high principles. 

Pitch is a detail of writing, but it is one 


DEFINITION 


By Anton RomatKa 


POET is a fabulist, 

A literary alchemist, 
A lover, a theosophist, 
Blue Devil’s potent exorcist. 
He has a happy mental twist. 
That soul-entrancing melodist. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST : 


of the most powerful forces acting on th 
emotions of the reader and therefore jg oj 
some consequence. I have tried by exam. 
ple in these “leads” or “take-off” par. 
graphs to illustrate what I mean by “pitch. 
ing the story.” Is it to be light and gay. 
without care or unpleasant situations? (; 
is it to be gloomy, marching as sorrowfully 
as a funeral march toward some calamity? 
The whole pitch of the story is recognize 
by the reader, perhaps subconsciously, in the 
first part of the introduction, and it is there 
that proper pitch for the entire piece must 
be established. 

True, it is sometimes good craftsmanship 
to throw happy, lilting words, situations and 
characters in contrast against the more som- 
bre ones. It is mighty effective to have care. 
free joyousness come face to face with lean, 
stark, squalid misery. But that comes in 
the body of the story and is in reality tone 
color, not the key of the entire composition. 

Pitch is determined by the words used 
primarily. But those words declare. the 
theme, delineate characters, limn the back- 
ground against which the action is going to 
take place. And in the blended picture 
formed by the words which open the story, 
introduce the setting, characters, and situa- 
tions, lies the thing we can best suggest by 
the term “pitch.” In article-writing this 
element is not so flexible as in fiction nor cat 
the contrasts or other writing elements be 
as strong in an article as in a story. Butt 
is present, nevertheless, and is a force in 
what you write in your fact composition. 

We have theme, tone color, repetition, ca 
dence and pitch now considered as forces 
in what you write. But mark this down m 
your notebook ; there is no greater appeal to 
the emotions than that which can be reached 
through the skilful handling of the key 
which the writing is written; for with tone 
color, pitch can almost dictate the bent of the 
other elements of what you write. 
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HAT is it that gives vitality and 
charm to the work of one writer, 


while that of another—rhetorically 
as correct—is cold and lifeless? What is 
that intangible quality called style? 

Style, as has often been remarked, is the 
impress of a writer’s personality. As aman 
comes to be considered by his friends a 
cheerful or a gloomy person, a well-poised 
character or a weakling, so the writer is 
judged by the personal qualities he radiates 
through his style. ‘The style is the man.” 

Self-expression depends first of all on 
facility in the handling of words. The 
Frenchman who says to an American girl, 
“When you fell in the lake you must have 
been soused!” is not revealing his inner 
nature through an ungallant phrase; he is 
merely struggling to convey his meaning 
through an unfamiliar medium. It is evi- 
dent that perfect self-expression is possible 
only to the writer who is skilled in the com- 
mand of language. 

Sometimes the writer will give up in dis- 
couragement because his ideas, when re- 
duced to expression, seem crude, insipid, and 
commonplace. He reasons that this is evi- 
dence of mental poverty, when in reality it 
may show only lack of facility in the use of 
words. A beautiful landscape is not less 
beautiful because the beginner’s effort to 
transfer it to canvas has proved a daub. Nor 
need it necessarily follow that the author’s 
conceptions are inferior because his en- 
deavor to express them has failed. 

It is, indeed, a good sign that one is able 
0 realize such shortcomings. Too many 
writers look at their work through eyes that 
‘ee not the result but only the original con- 
“ption. Frequently we hear statements such 
as: “My story is as good as many that are 
published. If I could send it out under the 
tame of Rex Beach or Mary Roberts Rine- 


Word Lenses 


BY WILLARD E. HAWKINS 


(This series began in the November, 1925, issuc.) 


hart, I’m satisfied that the editors would 
gobble it up.” 

This might be true. But the chances are 
that the author is self-deceived. In plain 
words, there is a difference between what he 
has written and what he thinks he has writ- 
ten. 

For every piece of literature there are two 
versions. The first is the version that ex- 
isted in the author’s mind; the other is the 
more or less imperfect copy of it which he 
succeeded in putting into language. In the 
case of a writer who has acquired facility in 
self-expression the two may be almost iden- 
tical. The rest of us may, like Don Quixote, 


“image a knightly combat with giants—while 


our picture of the fray appears to others 
only a ridiculous tilt with windmills. The 
absurdity of Cervantes’ hero lay in his fail- 
ure to realize how far short fell the result 
from his intent. Shun this danger. It is 
maya, the great illusion, which blinds the 
writer to his limitations. 


THE great obstacle in the way of author- 

ship is language. Words are a neces- 
sary evil; we should be better off could we 
dispense with them. True, they serve, in a 
crude and fragmentary way, to convey ideas 
from one mind to another; but even in skil- 
ful hands they accomplish the result imper- 
fectly. In a current magazine we find this 
bit of description: 


A small creature she was, with a form that was 
slightly bent. Silvery hair was brushed back from 
a wrinkled face which showed traces of care and 
trouble; trembling hands were kept busy wiping 
tears from her faded eyes. 


A fairly vivid description—yet consider. 
The author, when he wrote it, had a definite 
nicture in mind. To your mind, as you read 
it, a definite picture also is suggested. Now 
11 
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suppose that your mental image and the 
author’s could be photographed and com- 
pared. Both would fit the description, but 
would there be even a family resemblance 
between the two women? If a million peo- 
ple should read the story without the aid of 
illustrations, would any two visualize quite 
the same persons? Would Gropper’s por- 
trait of the old lady resemble Howard 
Chandler Christy’s? 
In another story we read: 


It was the Sabbath, a balmy, summery, early 
autumn day, with a bright sun dimmed by a blue- 
tinted haze. 


A clear description in a few words; but 
do we gain from it just the picture that was 
in the author’s mind? A Southerner’s con- 
ception of a “balmy” day will differ materi- 
ally from that of one who lives in the ex- 
treme north.. In the mountain regions we 
have an entirely different sort of haze from 
that which a seacoast dweller would picture. 

So, after all, words are but an imperfect 
medium for conveying concepts. Our rea- 
son for using them is that, such as they 
are, they constitute the best means available 
for transferring ideas from one mind to an- 
other. 

Words form, in fact, the projecting lens 
of the mental stereopticon. An image of 
thought or action exists in the mind of the 
author. He can not implant this image di- 
rectly in the mind of the reader ; the project- 
ing lens of words is needed. The functions 
of authorship are therefore twofold. First, 
one must have definite thoughts to convey; 
second, he must devise the most perfect 
word lens possible with which to convey 
them. 


HE word lens of a novice is likely to be 

crude. It will convey but a distorted 
suggestion of the picture in his mind. At 
one point the thought will be intensified, at 
another it will be obscured by too much de- 
tail, at another the meaning will be entirely 
lost. Persistent and minute grinding is re- 
quired before the lens will convey a clear, 
definite image. For an illustration of this 
grinding process, suppose that we have in 
mind a little domestic scene which we at- 
tempt to convey to the reader through the 
following word lens: 


Grace moved toward her husband in a frenzy of 
exasperation. 


Nervously she upbraided and re- 
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proached him for his thoughtlessness in leaving 
the cellar light burning. 


A glance will tell that this combination of 
words throws the scene entirely out of focus, 
Let us consider it in detail. 

The word “moved” is too indefinite—it 
fails to focus the rays of light from our 
concept. Though the reader is given a hazy 
idea of an advance toward her husband, 
there is nothing to indicate whether Grace 
walked, floated, or dived. 

“Frenzy” draws our attention. It is an 
intensifying word, suggestive of wildness, 
of frothing at the mouth. A word so ex- 
treme should be used only to express the 
extreme of emotion. It unduly intensifies a 
trivial domestic quarrel and should be toned 
down. 

“Nervously” exaggerates another trivial- 
ity; it is unlikely that nervousness would be 
observable above the more pronounced state 
of exasperation. 

“Upbraided and reproached.” - Here our 
lens is overthick—too many words are used 
to express a simple thought. Omit one of 
the verbs and the phrase will be more clear- 
cut. 

In the final phrase, “thoughtlessly” im- 
plies an almost wilful lack of consideration 
for others, while “carelessness” or “neglect” 
is all that we wish to convey. In this case 
again, a milder word may produce a clearer 
impression of the fact. 


A correction of the lens that removes — 


these flaws reduces our passage to the fol- 
lowing form: 


Grace took a step toward her husband. In ex 
asperation at his carelessness she upbraided him 
for leaving the cellar light burning. 


Beyond question a more correct picture 
of the scene has resulted from this careful 
regrinding. 

A basic principle of word choice, which 
has been brought out through this example. 
is that extreme terms should be sparingly 
employed. It is better to understate a fac 
that to run any risk of overstating it. Over 
statement results in artificiality—in melo 
drama. 

Melodrama consists not so much in the 
nature of the action as in its treatment! 
Everyone is familiar with the concave af 
convex mirrors which form a part of te 
fun-making machinery in amusement 
sorts; one distorts the observer into an 
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conceivably tall and slender person, while 
another reflects him as ridiculously squat 
and of immense girth. 

The melodramatic writer employs a word 
lens that gives similar distortion. He de- 
scribes rather commonplace happenings in 
lurid terms. He endeavors to magnify his 
characters into giants by picturing them in 
hyperbolical language. The discerning read- 
er is not likely to be convinced by such de- 
vices. Thus, of his heroine, such an author 
says: 

She was of wondrous beauty; her eyes were 
limpid pools of azure, her skin was whiter than 
driven snow, and her cheeks rivaled the tint of 
the rose. 


We know that the author is not permitting 
us to see the real character back of this ex- 
travagant description; he is trying to mag- 
nify her through his word lens. How much 
more appropriate the following. 


She was a girl whom few would hesitate to call 
pretty. Large blue eyes and a naturally clear com- 
plexion were her chief attractions. 


This picture is convincing and suggests 
areal character because of its moderation. 

Ability to manufacture clear, perfect word 
lenses comes only from the practice of mi- 
nute revision. Remember the first principle, 
which is moderation. And never permit 
yourself to rest satisfied with a word or a 
statement which fails to convey just the 
tight shade of meaning—unless you wish 
your vision to become clouded so that pres- 
ently you will be unable to tell a distorted 
mage from the true. 

The principle of the word lens is back of 
the editorial demand for conciseness. In 
optics, it is well known that a thick lens of 
poor-quality glass will obscure the light so 
that the image projected through will be 
vague. But grind this same piece of glass 
down to comparative thinness, and the ten- 
dency toward obscuration is minimized. 
True, a thick lens will magnify more power- 
fully; but this is no advantage if the image 
clouded. 

So it is with narration. “The editor sent 
back my five-thousand-word story, saying 

it it was twice too long,” complains a 
witer; “yet in every issue he publishes 
others equally long and just as capable of 
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condensation.” The explanation is apparent. 
The slightest clumsiness in the handling of 
words—and few writers are wholly beyond 
such clumsiness—clouds the image. This 
effect may be scarcely noticeable if we 
economize our words; but if we make a 
thick lens out of our not-quite-perfect ma- 
terial, the ideas we wish to convey will lack 
the clear-cut outlines essential to their ade- 
quate expression. The skilful writer, whose 
mastery of style is so complete that he can 
make a crystal-clear lens of great thickness, 
may indulge in descriptive passages, atmo- 
sphere and intricate characterization. But 
such writers know that even they lose some 
of their force if they yield to wordiness. 


ONDENSATION is important training 
for one who would develop skill at 
grinding word lenses. By studying to find 
a single word that will answer for a phrase, 
a phrase that will answer for a paragraph, 
the writer acquires a fine sense of word dis- 
tinctions. 

What, then, of the earlier statement that 
style is the impress of a writer’s personality ? 
If style accomplishes thi§ change in the ma- 
terial, then does it not involve some distor- 
tion of the picture? 

Only indirectly. The personality of the 
writer is the light which projects the image. 
The color of this light will produce some 
modification. If the word lens is a perfect 
medium of expression, whatever is conveyed 
through it will be a clear image of the writ- 
er’s thought, tinted by his personality. If 
two writers describe the same event, one 
may color it with humor, the other with 
gloom. 

Readers are more susceptible than many 
realize to the intangible impress of personal- 
ity which shines through an author’s lan- 
guage. One style suggests high ideals and 
enthusiasm, another reveals depression and 
cynicism; each writer, to the practised in- 
tuition, betrays his inner nature through his 
manner of expression. ._The public should 
not be censured for preferring those writ- 
ers whose mental outlook colors their work 
with rosy tints of self-confidence, of en- 
thusiasm, of romance and of humor. 

And herein may be found a not unprofit- 
able suggestion for the gloomy and embit- 
tered writer who desires to be widely read. 
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Confessions of a Pseudo Literary Agent 


BY DAVE ROBESON 


succeed in fabricating fictive tales that 
would sell, I began trying to write for 
publication. I set a five-year period as the 
time limit within which to prove to myself 
the wisdom or the fallacy of such conceit. 
Shortly after the decision was registered 
I made the acquaintance of another tyro and 
we conceived an idea. We had studied writ- 
ing for some time; one of us for a few 
months, the other for several years, and one 
of us had sold a few stories. We conse- 


i years ago, believing I might 


quently believed ourselves qualified to ana- 
lyze, criticize, and revise a magazine or mo- 
tion picture story according to the most au- 
thoritative requirements. 


Both of us were 
good typists. We had some information 
concerning various picture studios, and we 
had a friend who was temporarily acting as 
scenario editor of a large studio. 

We decided to establish a service for 
writers, to consist of typing, criticising, re- 
vising and submitting for sale the stories 
we received—complete or partial service as 
specified by the author. Our studio friend 
gave us access to the files, wherefrom we 
copied the names and addresses of some 
three thousand persons who had submitted 
stories to that particular studio. Thus we 
had an excellent list, consisting of a promis- 
ing number of “live prospects,” with which 
to start. 

The purpose of our “bureau” was three- 
fold: (1) we believed we could make 
enough money to keep us from want by 
operating the business; (2) we believed our 
own knowledge of writing and ability to 
write would be extended and heightened by 
a critical handling of the manuscripts of 
others; and (3) we believed that such a 
service would contribute to the success of 
beginners less advanced than ourselves. 

We started enthusiastically and met with 
immediate response to our advertising cir- 
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culars. Stories began to reach us from all 
sections of the country. We began making 
a little money, but not much. Our fees were 
ridiculously low. We wanted to give the 
utmost service for the lowest possible 
charge. We had no intention of amassing a 
fortune by establishing a gigantic industry; 
we simply wanted to make enough money to 
defray living expenses while we developed 
ourselves as writers. We were conscien- 
tious, and perhaps one of us was a little too 
idealistic. 

Problems began arising. We received 
stories whose authors took it for granted 
that their work was ready for consideration 
by editors. The element of “business” then 
entered the situation. We knew that it was 
useless to deliver the stories as directed; 
they were too amateurish to command edi- 
torial attention. Should we tell the author 
so and refund his fee? 

One of us is cursed with a conscience; 
the other is considered strictly an honorable 
person with a practical bent. The one with 
a conscience envisaged gray-haired mothers 
—and a number of stories submitted were 
written by old ladies—buoyed up with hope 
and enthusiasm, working nights, perhaps, 
frantically trying to devise stories that would 
rock the world. A flat appraisal of their 
failure would have produced pitiful disap- 
pointment. The conscience-smitten member 
could not visualize such situations without 
an uncomfortable feeling. Nor could he 
calmly consent to accept a fee and perform 
the specified service, knowing in his heart 
that the result could not be other than re 
jection of the stories submitted. 

The other member, of more practical lean- 
ings, reasoned that we had plainly detailed 
the nature of our service in our advertising 
matter ; nothing had been concealed, nor was 
there attempt to deceive in any particular. 
A writer submitting a story knew exactly 
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the terms and conditions involved, and if he 
desired to have his story submitted for sale, 
that was his business; ours was to obey or- 
ders as directed. It was “business,” he con- 
tended. He further argued that, since we 
were not omniscient, certain scenario and 
magazine editors might grasp at ideas con- 
tained in a poorly written story that would 
not strike us as possessing worth. It was 
sophistry, of course, but it sounded convinc- 
ing enough at the time to persuade the con- 
science-troubled member to stifle his scruples. 

Other stories reached us with a fee cover- 
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One member of the firm resigned and re- 
moved his troublesome conscience. He pre- 
ferred to wash dishes, if necessary, while 
developing his ability to write. It would be 
far less irksome and far more romantic. He 
now believes that an attic room, away from 
mundane cares and the writing troubles of 
others, is the natural cradle of genius, and 
washing dishes will pay room rent. 


It has recently been determined that an 
“outsider” has no chance in selling a story 
to a motion picture studio. In our opinion, 


n all this is a fact. But our brief experience in 
ys least possess features worthy of re-writing, 74! Teason “as somehow become o scured ; 
> the expanding, or revising. Many of those re- it is that precious few acceptable stories have 
sible ceived were but childish works. Nothing been usually 
short of a substituted story entire would he 
have done justice to the situation. The same writer must have a 
ncdhe line of reasoning as detailed above finally foundation of study and practice before he 
loped prevailed. We “revised” the stories. can hope for success, but our experience 
woe Other problems arose, to be similarly amply and constantly demonstrated this ne- 
oe a story that showed promise, the writer ha 
eived of writing. This was 
anted service. Nota sale resulted, but our volume USU@!lly, Indicate es the use of technical 
of business was gradually increasing. Dur- while that 
ing the time one of us remained a partner in 
cted that was considered salable. It came from and write. 
a fecognized professional writer, who really 800d advice, but, in my judgment as a 
uthor did not need any feature of our service, un- result of this experience, it should be supple- 
aS less perhaps our efforts at selling might have Hoag by a course of study in the mechan- 
saved him some time. Some fairly good ° 
oo stories were secured, but all lacked some- The conclusion reached is that “bureaus” 
sthers thing, usually in plot structure. and “agencies can do little for their clients 
were The member with a conscience shortly de- unless they are firm in refusing to handle 
‘hope termined to resign. In spite of all reason- mediocre work, and they help but little in 
shaps ing—and some of it good reasoning—to the developing a writer, unless constructive 
wail contrary, he could not see where the criticism or a regular course of instruction 
their “clients” were getting their money’s worth. forms a part of the service. Many—possi- 
disap- No improvement in writing ability appar- bly the majority—of these bureaus are con- 
aliet ently resulted from our criticisms, analyses, scientious, and strive to extend real service ; 
‘shout and revisions. Many of our suggestions but, aside from the reputable agencies em- 
Id he were received with scorn by the authors. It ployed in selling stories—those who judge 
forte seemed that those who accepted our advice the merits of a story before they accept it 
heart in good faith were without inherent ability for sale—there is very little good to be de- 
on 6 that might have been cultivated. Nor did rived from these establishments by the be- 
the partners feel that they had gained per-  ginner who has not taken a practical course 
| lean- ceptibly in knowledge of fiction writing. of training in authorship. 
otailed 
rtising Absent-minded editor (asked to say grace)— 
yr was We thank Thee for Thy bountiful blessings, but 


beg to state that they are unavailable for our pres- 
ent purpose.—Selected. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 


HANDY MARKET LIST 
Ye 


FOR LITERARY WORKERS 


PuBLISHED QUARTERLY AS AN INTEGRAL Part oF THe Autuor & JouRNALIsT 


SEPTEMBER, 1926 


The Handy Market List is designed to give writers, in brief, convenient form, the in- 
formation of chief importance to them concerning periodical markets. Constant vigilance 
is exercised to keep this list up to the minute. New publications, changes of address, and 
changes of editorial policy are closely followed by the editors in preparing for each quar- 


terly publication. 


by numbers. 


List A 


Only a few obvious abbreviations are employed, M standing for 


monthly, W for weckly, 2-M for twice-monthly, etc. Preferred word limits are indicated 
Acc. indicates payment on acceptance, and Pub., payment on publication. 


General periodicals (standard, literary, household, popular and non-technical), which ordinarily pay rates 
1 cent a word or more, and pay on acceptance. 


ACE-HIGH, 799 Broadway, N. Y. (2-M.) Western 
and adventure short-stories, novelettes, serials, up 
to 60,000. Harold Hersey. 1c up, Acc. 

ACTION STORIES, 461 8th Ave., N. Y. (M.) West- 
ern and adventure short-stories, 3000 to 6600; 
novelettes, 10,000; boiled-down novels, 20,000 to 

5, J. B. Kelly, 1c up, Acc. 

ADVENTURE, Spring and Macdougal Sts., N. Y. 
2-M.) Adventure, Western, sea, human-interest 
short-stories, novelettes, serials up to 120,000. 
Verse, $1 line. Minimum $15 a poem; over 100 
lines, 75c a line. Minimum $100. Arthur Sulli- 
vant Hoffman. 1%c up, Acc. 

AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 250 Park Ave., N. Y. 
(M.) Short-stories 4000 to 6000, serials; general 
interest. Illustrated personality sketches 1000 to 
2000; human-interest articles, stories of achieve- 
ment. Monthly prize-letter contest. Occasional 
verse. Merle Crowell. First-class rates, Acc. 

AMERICAN MERCURY, THE, 730 5th Ave., N. Y. 
(M.) Sophisticated, satirical reviews, comment, 
essays; serious and political articles, editorials, 
short-stories, sketches, verse; high literary stand- 
ard. H. L. Mencken. Good rates, Acc. 


ARGOSY-ALLSTORY WEEKLY, 280 Broadway, N. 
Y. Romantic, adventure, mystery, humorous 
short-stories 2000 to 7000, novelettes up to 15,000, 
serials up to 100,000, verse. Matthew White, Jr. 
1c up, Acc. 

ASIA, 461 8th Ave., N. Y. 
sional short-stories, Far East and Orient. 
Froelick. 1c up, Acc. 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 8 Arlington St., Boston. 
(M.) Comment, reviews, essays, serious, political, 
travel, historical satirical, human-interest arti- 
cles; sketches, short-stories, verse; high literary 
standard. Occasional series. Ellery Sedgwick. 
Good rates, Acc. 

AMERICAN LEGION MONTHLY, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Illustrated articles on Legion members and 
rehabilitated veterans, 1500; short-stories, se- 
rials; occasional poems. J. T. Winterich. 2c 
up, Acc. 


BLACK MASK, 45 W. 45th St., N. Y. (M.) Mys- 
tery, detective, adventure, short-stories, 5000 to 
15,000. P. C. Cody. 1c, Ace. 

BLUE BOOK, 36 S. State St., Chicago. (M.) 
Romantic, Western, mystery, adventure short- 
stories, novelettes, book-length novels, up to 50,- 
000. Monthly true-experience prize contests. 
Karl Edwin Harriman; Donald Kennicott, asso- 
ciate. le up, Acc. 
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(M.) Articles, occa- 
is. 


BREEZY STORIES, 709 6th Ave., N. Y. (M.) Sex 
short-stories, novelettes 2500 to 20,000, light verse. 
Cashel Pomeroy. 1c; verse 25c line. Acc. 


CALGARY EYE-OPENER, Box 218, Minneapolis. 
Brief humorous stories, jokes, verse. Harvey 
Fawcett. Good rates, verse $1 up, Acc. 

CANADIAN MAGAZINE, 345 Adelaide St., W., To- 
ronto, Canada. (M.) Personal interviews 4000, 
love, business short-stories 1500 to 6000, jokes 2 
to 6 lines. Canadian background. Andrew D. 
MacLean. lc up, Acc. , 

CENTURY MAGAZINE, 353 4th Ave., N. Y. (M) 
Essays; serious, travel, literary articles; short- 
stories 1500 to 8000; serials 20,000 to 50,000; 
verse; high literary standard. Hewitt H. How- 
land. First class rates, Acc. 

CHILDREN, THE MAGAZINE FOR PARENTS, 
353 4th Ave., N. Y. (M.) Health, child psychol- 
ogy, mental hygiene, education articles 1000 to 
5000; short-stories 2000 to 6000; serials, verse, 
jokes, photographs. 1c, Acc. 

CO-ED CAMPUS COMEDY, 110 W. Chicago Ave., 
Chicago. (M.) Spicy fiction, skits, verse. H.N. 
Swanson. ic, Acc. 

COLLEGE HUMOR, 1050 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 
(M.) Short-stories 3500 preferred, seria] novels, 
sketches, skits, jokes, humorous essays; stagé 
interviews, unusual features, gay, lilting versé, 
touching college life. H. N. Swanson. Good 
rates, Acc. 

COLLIER’S, 250 Park Ave., N. Y. (W.) Short- 
stories up to 8000, serials up to 60,000, general 
interest; articles, editorials, verse. Wm. L. Chen- 
ery. First-class rates, Acc. 

COMPLETE STORY MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave, 
N. Y. (2-M.) Western, adventure short- 
stories, novelettes, book-length novels up to 50; 
000, verse. A. L. Sessions. 1%c up, Acc. 

COSMOPOLITAN, 119 W. 40th St. N. ¥. (if) 
Short-stories, 5000 to 7000, romantic, problem, at 
1st person, perso 


unusual themes; articles, 
experience, 4000 to 5000. Ray Long. 


rates, Acc. 

COUNTRY LIFE, Garden City, N. Y.(M.) Out: 
door, landscape gardening, sports, interior 
rating, building, nature articles, 2509. : 
Townsend, Acc. 

COWBOY STORIES, 799 Broadway, N. Y. (3) 
Western short-stories 3000 to 6000, novele 
25,000 to 28,000, serials 40,000 to 70,009. 
Western fact stories, verse, 10 to 32 lines. 
old Hersey. 1 to 8c, Acc. 
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THE AUTHOR 


D 4 Cc. NEWS, Detroit, Mich. (M.) Humorous 
‘sketches up to 1500. Verse. Chas. H. Hughes. 
First-class rates, Acc. 


R TRAIL, THE, 799 Broadway, N. Y. (M.) 

caters short-stories 1500 to 7000, novelettes 

up to 25,000, serials up to 80,000. Douglas M. 
Dold. 1 to 2c, Acc. 


DEARBORN INDEPENDENT, THE, Dearborn, 
Mich. (W.) Political, industrial, human-inter- 
est articles, comment, reviews, editorials. 2c up, 
Acc. 


NEATOR, Spring and Macdougal Sts., N. Y. 
Women’s and household interests. Arti- 
cles, short-stories 2500 to 5000, serials 20,000 to 
50,000; verse. Loren Palmer. First-class rates, 
Acc. 


TIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., 
hm (W.) Detective and mystery short-stories 
2500 to 6000, novelettes 25,000 to,30,000, serials 
36,000 to 80,000, articles on crime, prisons, etc., 
1500 to 5000. Frank E. Blackwell. le to 2c, Acc. 


DIAL. THE, 152 W. 13th St., N. ¥. (M.) Essays, 
articles, reviews, comment, short-stories, verse; 
high literary standard. Scofield Thayer. Mari- 
anne Moore, acting editor. 2c, Acc. 

L STORIES, 709 6th Ave., N. Y. Light sex 

2500 to 7000, novelettes 12,000 to 
20,000. Light verse. Cashel Pomeroy. LC; 
verse 25c a line, Acc. 


AGLE MAGAZINE, THE, South Bend, Ind. (M.) 

tices 1500 to 3000. Frank Hering, 1% to 2c, 
Acc. 

ELKS MAGAZINE, 50 E. 42nd St., N. Y. (M.) 
Articles, short-stories 5000 to 10,000, serials up 
to 50,000; light verse. John Chapman Hilder. 
First-class rates, Acc. 

BVERYBOPY’S. Spring and Macdougal Sts., N. Y. 
(M.) All-fiction with appeal to both sexes. 
Short stories up to 10,000, novelettes 12,000 to 
20,000, serials. Frank Quinn. 1c up, Acc. 


FAR WEST ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 79 7th 
Ave., N. Y. (M.) Western short-stories 3000 to 
8000; novelettes 25,000 to 30,000; verse. F. E. 
Blackwell. Alice Strope, Asso. Ed. 1 to 2c, Acc. 

FLYNN’S, 280 Broadway, N. Y. (W.) Detective 
articles, short-stories, novelettes, serials. Wm. 
J. Flynn. ic, Acc. 

FRONTIER, Garden City, N. Y. (M.) Adventure, 
frontier life, historical, Western, sea, foreign 
short-stories, novelettes, novels, articles, verse. 
H. E. Maule; A. H. Bittner, associate. Good 
rates, Acc. 

FUN SHOP, THE, 250 Park Ave., N. Y. Humor- 
ous department supplied to daily newspapers; 
jokes, skits, verse, epigrams. Maxson Foxhall 
Judell. 25¢ to $1 a line for verse; $1 up per 

contribution for prose. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. 
(M.) Women’s and household interests; articles, 
short-stories, serials, verse. W. F. Bigelow. 
First-class rates, Acc. 


HALDEMAN-JULIUS MONTHLY, also QUAR- 
TERLY, Girard, Kans. Sociological, timely, icon- 
oclastic articles exposing shams, etc., up to 3000. 

» Haldeman-Julius. 1c up, Acc. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 49 E. 33d St., N. Y. (M.) 
Articles, essays, comment, short-stories 2500 to 
10,000, serials up to 100,000; verse; high literary 
Standard. Thomas B. Wells. Good rates, Acc. 

HOLLAND’S MAGAZINE, Main and Race Sts., 
Dallas, Tex. (M.) Short-stories, serials, special 


articles, women’s interests, juvenile. John W 
Stayton. 1¢ up, Acc. 


INDEPENDENT, THE, 10 Arlington St., Boston. 
(W.) Comment, political and general articles, 


H to 2000; verse. R. E. 
erter, 


Danielson. C. A. 


2%c, Acc. Verse, $1 per line. 


& JOURNALIST 


MODERN PRISCILLA, 85 Broad St., Boston. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE, 


NORTH-WEST STORIES, 461 8th Ave., 


OUTLOOK, 120 E. 16th St., 


PARIS AND HOLLYWOOD, Robbinsdale, 
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LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Squ., 
Philadelphia. (M.) Women’s and household in- 
terests; articles, short-stories, serials, verse, hu- 
mor. Barton W. Currie. First-class rates, Acc. 

LARIAT STORY MAGAZINE, THE, 461 8th Ave., 
N. Y. (M.) Cowboy short-stories, 4000 to 6000; 
novelettes, 20,000 to 30,000; serials, 40,000 to 50,- 
000. J. B. Kelly. 1c up, Ace. 

LAUGHTER, 586 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia. (M.) 
Humorous short-stories and sketches 1000 to 4000, 
jokes, poems. Wm. H. Kofoed. ic, Acc. Verse, 
15c a line; jokes, 50c each. 

LIBERTY, 247 Park Ave., N. Y. (W.), Romantic, 
adventure, humorous short-stories 1000 to 5000; 
human-interest, timely articles, short poems, 
epigrams, jokes; prize contests. Harvey Deuell. 
First-class rates, Acc. 

LIFE, 598 Madison Ave., N. Y. (W.) Humor and 
satire in verse, skits, epigrams, sketches. R. B. 
Sherwood. First-class rates, Acc. 

LOVE ROMANCES, 461 8th Ave., N. Y. (M.) Mel- 
odramatic, heart-throb love stories 3000 to 6000, 
novelettes 10,000 to 15,000, serials 30,000 to 60,- 
000, verse. Betty Bennett. Good rates, Acc. 

LOVE STORY MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. 
(W.) Romantic short-stories, novelettes, serials, 
3500 to 80,000. Ruth Abeling. 1c up, Acc. 


MacLEAN’S MAGAZINE, 148 University Ave., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. (2-M.) Articles on 
Canadian subjects, short-stories 4000 to 10,000, 
serials, 30,000 to 80,000. N. Napier Moore. ic 
up, Acc. 

McCALL’S MAGAZINE, 236 W. 37th St., N. Y. 
(M.) Women’s and household interests; articles, 
short-stories, novelettes, serials, verse. H. 
Burton. First-class rates, Acc. 2 

McCLURBP’S, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. Romantic 
short-stories, serials, verse. Arthur McKeogh. 
Good rates, Acc. Verse, *50¢ line. 


McNAUGHT’S MONTHLY, 1475 Broadway, N. Y. 


(M.) Comment, criticism, reviews, short-stories 
up to 1500; verse. V. V. McNitt. 2c, Acc. 


(M.) 
needlework, 
Marble. 


Women’s and household interests; 
housekeeping articles; fiction. C. 
le up, Acc. 


MUNSEY, 280 Broadway, N. Y. (M.) Romantic, 


adventure short-stories, novelettes, serials, verse. 
R. H. Titherington. lc up, Acc. 


MYSTERY MAGAZINE, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 


(2-M.) Mystery short-stories, novelettes, 12,000 
to 20,000, serials 60,000 to 80,000, verse. Robert 
Simpson. 1c to 2c, Acc. 


1156 

16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. (M.) Author- 

itative travel articles, non-technical style, illus- 

= Gilbert Grosvenor. First-class rates, 
ce. 


NEW REPUBLIC, THE, 421 W, 21st St., N. Y. 


(W.) 
verse. 


Comment, reviews; political, 


literary; 
Herbert Croly. 2c, Pub. 


NEW YORKER, THE, 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. Hum- 


orous miscellany, skits, verse. Good rates, Acc. 


N. 
(2 M.) Western and Northern adventure short- 
stories 3000 to 6000; novelettes, 20,000 to 30,000; 

— 40,000 to 50,000. J. B. Kelly. 1, to 1%c, 
ce. 


OPPORTUNITY, 750 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


(M.) Inspirational salesmanship articles, short- 
stories, serials. James R. Quirk. lc, Acc. 


N. Y. (W.) Com- 
ment, reviews, timely articles, short-stories up 
to 3000, verse. Ernest H. Abbott. 1%c up, Acc. 
Verse, $10 to $25. 


Minn. 
(M.) Exciting moving-picture short-stories, 1500 
to 2000; skits, philosophy. Jack Smalley, 2 to 
8c, Ace. Drawings $2 to $5. 


PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL, 78 Lafayette St., 


N. Y. (M.) Women’s and household interests; 
articles. short-stories up to 5000, serials up to 
60,000, novelettes 10,000 to 21,000. Wm. A. John- 


rates 
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ston. Kenneth W. Payne, Mary B. Charlton, 
fiction ed. Good rates, 1 month after Acc. 

PEOPLE’S POPULAR MONTHLY, 801 2nd S&t., 
Des Moines, Ia. (M.) Articles, mid-Western 
topics; short-stories 3000 to 6000; serials. Ruth 
Stewart. le to 2c, Acc. 

PICTORIAL REVIEW, 222 W. 39th St., N. Y. (M.) 
Articles (women’s interests dominating) short- 
stories, serials, verse. Arthur T. Vance. First- 
class rates, Acc. 

POPULAR MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. (2- 
M.) Adventure, romantic short-stories, novel- 
ettes, serials, up to 70,000. Charles Agnew Mac. 
Lean. Good rates, Acc. 


RANCH ROMANCES, 799 Broadway, N. Y. (M.) 
Western love short-stories, novelettes, serials, 
3000 to 50,000. Bina Flynn. ic, Acc. 

RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 36 S. State St., Chicago. 
(M.)  Short-stories, serials, general interest. 
Karl Edwin Harriman; Donald Kennicott, asso- 
ciate. First-class rates, Acc. 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 55 5th Ave., N. Y. (M.) 
Articles, reviews, comment. Albert Shaw. Good 
rates, Acc. 


SATURDAY BEVENING POST, THE, Independ- 
ence Squ., Philadelphia. 
ly topics, business, politics; short-stories 6000 to 

- 12,000; serials up to 100,000; humorous verse, 
skits. George Horace Lorimer. First-class rates, 


Acc. 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 597 65th Ave., N. Y. 
serials, 


(M.) Articles, essays, short-stories, 
verse; high literary standard. Robert Bridges. 
Good rates, Acc. 

BEA STORIES MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., Mts 


(M.) Sea short-stories, novelettes, serials, 
le up, Acc. 


to 75,000. A. L. Sessions. 
SHORT STORIES, Garden City, N. Y. (2-M.) 
Adventure, Western’ short-stories, novelettes, 


serials 4000 to 90,000. H. E. Maule, ed; Dorothy 
Mcllwraith, Asso. Ed. Good rates, Acc. 
SHRINE MAGAZINE, THE, 1440 Broadway, N. Y. 
(M.) Articles 3500, short-stories up to 8000, ser- 
ials, verse, editorials. Sewell Haggard. Good 


rates, Acc. 
SMART SET, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. (M.) First- 


person, dramatic short-stories 4000 to 8000, serials 
15,000 to 30,000, narrative verse 14 to 32 lines. 
Wm. C. Lengel. 3c, Acc. 

SNAPPY STORIES, 627 W. 43d St., N. Y. (2-M.) 
Gay contemporary short-stories 1000 to 5000, nov- 
elettes 12,000, light verse, playlets, humor, skits. 
Florence Haxton. 1%c to 8c, Acc. 

SPORT STORY MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. 
(2M.) Baseball, football, racing, etc., short- 
stories, novelettes, 5000 to 20,000. A. L. Sessions. 

le up Acc. 


AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. (M.) 


Reprints only. Kenneth P. Littauer. 

AMAZING STORIES, 53 Park Place, N. Y. Psuedo- 
scientific short-stories, novelettes, serials, trans- 
lations. Hugo Gernsback. Ind. rates, Pub. 
(Overstocked.) 

AMERICAN COOKERY, 221 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
(M.) Cookery and household articles 500 to 1500, 
short-stories 1000 to 3000, verse 1 to 6 stanzas. 


%c, Pub. 
AMERICAN PARADE, THE, 166 Remson S&t., 
N. (Q.) Short-stories, essays, 


Brooklyn, x. 
sketches, poetry, high literary standard. W. 
Pays in royalties. 


Adolphe Roberts. 
AMERICAN NEEDLEWOMAN, THE, Augusta, 
Maine. (M.) Short-stories, serials up to 75,000, 
brief life-stories of successful women, women’s 
inspirational miscellany, verse. M.G. L. Bailey. 
%c to 1c, Acc. 


& JOURNALIST 


(W.) Articles on time- - 


List B 
General periodicals which ordinarily pay less than 1 cent a word, or pay on publication, or offer a 
very limited market, or concerning which no definite data has been obtainable. 


SUNSET, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco. (M ) 
Short-stories 4500 to 7000, articles on Western 
people and topics, verse, anecdotes. Joseph 
Henry Jackson, managing editor. 1%c up, Ace 

SWEETHEART STORIES, Dell Pub. Co., 461 &th 
Ave., N. Y. (2-M.) Love short-stories 3000 to 
6000, novelettes 20,000, serials 35,000 to 50,00 
verse 4 to 16 lines. Wanda von Kettler. ie to 
c, Acc, 


TOP-NOTCH MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. (2. 
M.) Adventure, Western, sport, general interest 
short-stories, novelettes, serials, 2000 to 70,00. 
Arthur E. Scott. le up, Acc. 

TRIPLE-X MAGAZINE, Robbinsdale, Minn. (M,) 
Western, adventure, mystery short-stories up to 
7500, novelettes up to 15,000, Western serials up 
to 45,000, verse with outdoor flavor, biography, 
Roscoe Fawcett. Wm. O’Donnell. 1%c up, Ace. 

TRUE CONFESSIONS, Robbinsdale, Minn. (M) 
First-person, confessional short-stories up to 
6000, love, marriage, lively plots. Roscoe Faw- 
cett. 2c up, Acc. 


WEST, Doubleday Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 
(2-M.) Rollicking Western short-stories 4000 to 
5000, novelettes 30,000 to 40,000, fact articles up 
to 500. H. E. Maule; Anthony M. Rud, Asso, 
Ed. Good rates, Acc. 

WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. 
(W.) Outdoor life in West, Alaska, and Mex- 
ico, short-stories 2000 to 7500; novelettes 25,000 
to 30,000; serials 36,000 to 80,000; verse. F. E 
Blackwell. Alice Strope, Asso. Ed. 1 to 2c, Acc. 

WHIZ BANG, Robbinsdale, Minn. (M.) Jokes, epi- 
grams—farm atmosphere. W. H. Fawcett. Good 
rates, Acc. 

WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION, 250 Park Ave, 
N. Y. (M.) Woman’s and household interests. 
Articles, short-stories 2500 to 4000, serials up to 
70,000, verse. Gertrude B. Lane. First-class 
rates, Acc. 

WOMAN’S WORLD, 107 So. Clinton St., Chicago. 
(M.) Woman’s and household interests. Articles, 
short-stories 3000 to 6000, serials 40,000 to 60,000, 
verse. Walter W. Manning. lic up, Acc. 

WORLD'S WORK, Garden City, N. Y. (M.) Com: 
ment, reviews, political achievements. Arthur W. 
Page. Good rates, Acc. 


YOUNG’S MAGAZINE, 706 6th Ave., N. Y. 
Sex short-stories, novelettes, 2000 to 
Light, satirical verse. Cashel Pomeroy. 
verse 25c line, Acc. 


ZEST, 47 W. 42nd St., N. Y. (M.) Humorous, 
love, and occasional tragic or pathetic short- 
stories, one-act farces, short humorous essays 
and articles, verse, epigrams, miscellany. No 
sex material. Robert Thomas Hardy; Charles H. 
Baker, managing editor. 1%c up, Acc. 


(M.) 
20,000. 
le up; 


AMERICA’S HUMOR, 608 S. Dearborn St. Chi- 
cago (Q.) Humorous short-stories, one-act play- 
lets, lc word; epigrams, jokes, skits, funny quo 
tations, $1 each; verse, “goofygrams,” 25c line, 
drawings, $5 up. Harry Stephen Keeler. Pub. 


ARTISTS AND MODELS, 109 W. 49th St. N. 
(M.) Clever sketches and stories of studio life 
up to 2000. Miss Merle Hersey. %c, Pub. 


ASSOCIATION MEN, 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. (M.) 
Y. M rsonality 


. M. C. A. interests; general articles, pe 
sketches, 2500 to 3500. F. G. Weaver. 1c up, 
B’NAI B’RITH, 40 Electric Bldg., Cincinnati, ? 
Jewish interests. Articles, short-stories 2500 


4000, verse, jokes, skits, anecdotes. Borls © 

Ogden. ic, 
BOOKMAN, THE, 244 Madison Ave., N. ¥. () 
essays, © 


Literary comment, book reviews, 
casional short-stories, verse. John Farrar. 
stocked. Ind. rates. 
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ORIES, 584 Dréxel Bldg., Philadelphia. 
er, sport, adventure, mystery short-stories 
1500 to 5000; novelettes 10,000 to 18,000; novels 
35,000 to 50,000; verse. Wm. F. Kofoed, Norma 
Bright Carson. %%c, Pub. 


HOME JOURNAL, 71 Richmond St. 
Ont. (M.)  Short-stories, 3000. 
Housekeeping and juvenile interest articles, 

1500. Low rates, Pub. 
ER READING, 4385 N. chigan Ave., 

(Q.) Articles on_character develop- 
ment and analysis. Edna Purdy Walsh. Low 
rates, Pub. 

CHARM, 50 Bank St., Newark, N. J. (2-M.) 
Articles on feminine interests, fashions, home 
decoration, 1000 to 1800. Lucie 8S. Taussig. 
Good rates, Acc. 

CHICAGOAN, THB, 1604 Conway Bldg., Chicago. 
Art criticism, articles, comment, verse, drawings. 
F. M. Rosen. Low rates, Pub. 

ICAGO DAILY NEWS, THE, Chicago. 
aan up to 1500, verse. %%c, Acc. 
EGE LIFE, 9 W. 20th St., N. Y. (M.) Hu- 

“ae short-stories, articles, college background 


Short- 


up to 800, humorous sketches 300 to 400. N. L. 

Pines. 1c, Acc. 

MFORT, Augusta, Me. (M.) _ Short-stories, 
“ae. some household miscellany. V. V. Det- 


wiler. %c up, Acc. 

COMPLETE NOVEL MAGAZINE, 188 W. 4th St., 
N. Y. (M.) Western, detective, mystery, adven- 
ture novels 70,000 to 80,000, short human-interest 
articles 500 to 3000, short miscellany 500 to 1000. 
B. A. McKinnon, Jr. Indefinite rates, Acc. 

CREATIVE DANCE MAGAZINE, 4 W. 40th St., 
N. Y. (Q.) Authoritative articles on art of the 
dance. Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn. Indefinite. 

CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE, 1708 Times 
Bldg., N. Y. (M.) Non-partisan, historical arti- 
cles 1500 to 3500. George W. Ochs Oakes. ic to 
10c, Acc. and Pub. 

CUPID’S DIARY, 461 8th Ave., N. Y. 
romantic, love short-stories, novelettes, 
lyrics. Margaret Sheridan. 1 to 2c, Pub. 


DANCE MAGAZINE, THE, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. 
(M.) Articles on dancing; short-stories 1500 to 
Adele Fletcher. 


(M.) Clean, 
serials, 


4500, dance atmosphere; verse. 
Good rates, Pub. 

DOUBLE DEALER, THE, 401 Bienville St., New 
Orleans. (Bi-M.) Comment, essays, literary mis- 
cellany, short-stories, verse. Julius Weis Friend. 
John McClure. No payment. 

DRAMA, THB, 59 E. Van Buren S&t., 
Theatrical discussions, reviews, plays. 
Ballou Hinckley. Pays in royalties. 

DREAM WORLD, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. (M.) 
a short-stories, serials, confessions. 2c, 


Chicago. 
Theodore 


ECHO, THE, 1837 Champa St., Denver. Short- 
Stories, articles, essays, verse, drawings; high 
literary standard. David Raffelock. Payment 
in prizes. 

EVERYDAY LIFE, Hunter Bldg., Chicago. (M.) 
Short-stories, general articles. Up to %c, Acc. 
FAMILY HERALD AND WEEKLY STAR, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Canada. Canadian articles, short- 

stories. C. Gordonsmith. Fair rates, Pub. 
FORUM, 247 Park Ave., N. Y. (M.) Comment, 
essays, reviews, verse, short-stories 3000 to 5000. 


Serials. Henry Goddard Leach. 2c up, Pub. 
ee, THE, Lock Box 624, Birmingham, 


Short-stories, essays, poetry, articles. 
Jack Nelson. Ind., Acc. 
GENTLEWOMAN, 649 W. 48d St., N. Y. (M.) 
Women’s interests. Brief short-stories, articles. 
%e, Pub, 
GOLDEN NOW, Elgin, Il. 


: w. Child training, 
religious articles. 


%c up, Acc. 


SOLDEN BOOK, THE, 55 5th Ave., N. Y. (M.) 
eprints masterpieces of literature. Payment 
Laneueeestions, Poetry, $10 to $25. Henry W. 
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GOOD STORIES, Augusta, Maine. (M.) 
stories, miscellany. Low rates, Pub. 
GRIT, Williamsport, Pa. (W.) Human interest, 
curious, historical, noteworthy achievement, sci- 
entific feature articles, illustrated. Interesting 
photographs. Frederick E. Manson. $1 to $3 for 

photographs. %%c, Pub. 


HARPER’S BAZAR, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. (M.) 
Society and women’s interests. Practically 
closed market. Charles Hanson Towne. 

HOME FRIEND MAGAZINE, 1411 Wyandotte St., 
Kansas City. (M.) Household articles, short- 
stories with love interest 5000. E. A. Weishaar. 
to le. Pub. 

HOT DOG, Ulmer Bldg., Cleveland, O. (M.) 
Slangy jokes, skits, verse, 500. Jack Dinsmore. 
Indefinite rates. 

HOUSEHOLD GUEST, 630 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 


Short- 


cago. (M.) Articles on home interests, short- 
stories, serials, departments. James Wood- 
man. Low rates. Overstocked. 


HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL, Batavia, Ill. (M.) House- 
hold articles, short-stories. $5 per story, Pub. 


HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE, 8th and Jackson Sts., 


Topeka, Kan. (M.) Household articles. Ida 
Migliario. Low rates, Acc. 
“IT CONFESS,” 461 8th Ave., N. Y. (M.) In- 


tense first-person and confessional short-stories, 
3500 to 5000; novelettes, 12,000 to 15,000. Eliza- 
beth Sharp. 1c to 2c, Pub. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOK REVIEW, 354 4th Ave., 
N. Y. (M.) Reviews 1500 to 2000. Largely 
staff written. Clifford Smyth. 2c up, Pub. 


JOURNEYS BEAUTIFUL, 150 Lafayette St. N. Y. 
(M.) First-person travel narratives and articles 
1500 to 2500. Wirt W. Barnitz. 1 to 2c, Pub. 

JUDGE, 627 W. 43d St., N..¥Y. (W.) Jokes, epi- 
grams, humorous short-stories and articles up 
to 250. Verse up to 20 stanzas. Norman Anthony. 
$20 a column; $5 for ‘‘Krazy Kraks,” Epilaughs” 
and ‘‘Funnybones.” Pub. (Slow.) 

JUSTICE, Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 
articles, short-stories. Bennett Moodie. 
ite rates, Pub. 


KANSAS CITY STAR MAGAZINE, 1729 Grand 
Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. (W.) Personality, 
success articles, mid-west characters, 2500; short- 
stories, novelettes. E, B. Garnett. 1c up, Pub. 

KANSAS LEGIONNAIRE, THE, Wichita, Kans. 
(M.) Short-stories of interest to ex-service men. 
Kirke Mechem. $10 a story, Acc. 


LAUGHS AND CHUCKLES, Ford Bldg., Wilming- 
ton, Del. (M.) Short-stories, humorous sketches 


up to 600, jokes, anecdotes. Leonard B. Daly. 
%c up, Pub. 


LITERARY DIGEST, 354 4th Ave., N. Y. (W.) 
oe” reviews, largely staff-written. W. S. 
oods. 


LOS ANGELES TIMES ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, 


Legal 
Indefin- 


Los Angeles. (W.) Western articles. (Fiction 
ag by syndicates.) Linton Davies. 1/3 to 
c, Pub. 


LYRIC WEST, THE, 3551 University Ave., Los 
Angeles. (M.) Poetry. Dr. & Mrs. Allison Gaw. 
Payment in prizes only. 


McCLURE NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 373 4th 
Ave,. N. Y. Limited market for short-stories 
1200. Pub. 


MEASURE, THE, 325 E. 17th St., N. Y. (M.) Verse, 
poetry articles, essays. No payment. 

MOTHER’S HOME LIFE, 630 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. (M.) Short-stories 2000, serials, house- 
hold articles 1000, child rearing, jokes, anecdotes, 
miscellany. Jas. M. Woodman. ‘%c up, Acc. 


NATION, THE, 20 Vesey St., N. Y. (W.) Re- 
views, comment, news features, 1800; verse. Os- 
wald G. Villard. 1c up, Pub. 

NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 952 Dorchester Ave., 
Boston. (M.) Biographies, personality sketches, 
reviews. Very limited market. Joe Mitchell 
Chapple. Indefinite rates, Pub. 
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NATIONAL SPECTATOR, Washington, D. C. (W.) 
Articles on federal government activities, science, 
cultural subjects, agriculture 2000 to 3000. Stuart 
Little. Indefinite rates, Acc. 

NAUTILUS, Holyoke, Mass. (M.) New thought, 
psychic healing, inspirational articles; verse. 
Elizabeth Towne. %c up, Acc. 

NEW MASSES, THE, 39 W. 8th St., N. Y. Labor 
movement articles, poetry, short-stories, reviews. 
Practically closed market. 

NEW ORIENT, THE, 12 5th Ave., N. Y. (M.) 
Articles on the Orient and Far East. Syud Hos- 
sain. Rarely makes payment. 


OCCULT DIGEST, THE, 1904 N. Clark St., Chi- 
cago. (M.) Occult fact and fiction. Rosa K. 
New. No payment. 

OPPORTUNITY, 127 23d St., N. Y. (M.) Negro 
short-stories, articles, poetry. Chas. S. Johnson. 
No payment. 

OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Bos- 
ton. (M.) Short-stories up to 1000, animal wel- 
fare article up to 800, verse 16 to 20 lines, mis- 
oo al Guy Richardson. %c, Acc. Verse $1 
to $2. 

OVERLAND MONTHLY, 356 Pacific Bldg. San 
Francisco. Articles, short-stories, verse. B. 
Virginia Lee. Payment in subscriptions. 


PARIS NIGHTS, 584 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia. 
(M.) Short stories, sex atmosphere, Parisian 
background 1500 to 2500, clever verse, jokes. W. 
re Kofoed. 2/3c up, verse 15c line, jokes 50c, 

ce. 

POET LORE, 100 Charles St., Boston. (Q.) Arti- 
cles, essays, verse, drama (original and trans- 
lated), reviews. Ruth Hill. No payment. 

POETRY, 232 E. Erie St., Chicago. (M.) Verse, 
reviews. $6 page, Pub. 

PSYCHOLOGY, 17 W. 60th St., N. Y. (M.) Health, 
inspirational, success articles, short-stories, 
verse. Henry Knight Miller. 1c, Pub. 


REAL DETECTIVE TALES AND MYSTERY 
STORIES, 1050 N LaSalle St., Chicago. (Bi-M.) 
Western, mystery and detective short-stories 2000 
to 8000, novelettes 10,000 to 20,000, serials 25,000 to 
40,000. Western locale preferred. Articles _on 
Western and detective subjects 1500 to 3000. Ed- 
win Baird. Up to lic, Pub. 

ROTARIAN, THE, 221 E. 20th St., Chicago. (M.) 
Business, travel articles 3000 to 4500, business, 
adventure short-stories 3000 to 5000. Chesley R. 
Perry. Indefinite rates, Acc. 


SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 25 W. 
45th St., N. Y. (W.) Book reviews, literary 


essays, “verse. Limited market. Henry Seidel 
Canby. ic up, $10 up for poems, Pub. 

SECRETS, Ulmer Bldg., Cleveland, O. (M.) 
Dramatic confessions, feminine angle. Jack 
Dinsmore. Overstocked. 

SOCIAL PROGRESS, 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 
(M.) Child training, sociology articles, short- 
stories, serials. %c up, Pub. 

STARS AND STRIPES, THE, Washington, D. C. 
(M.) Articles on soldiers’ interests. Generally 
overstocked. 

SUCCESS, 251 4th Ave:, N. Y. (M.) Short-stories, 
serials of general interest; inspirational, person- 
ality articles; verse. Francis T. Miller. ‘ood 
rates, Pub. 

BURVEY GRAPHIC, THE, and SURVEY, THE, 
112 E. 19th St., N. Y. (2-M.) Reviews. Limited 
market. Paul U. Kellogg. $10 page, Pub. 
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SYNDICATOR, THE, 373 4th Ave., N. Y. Origing 
tabloid short-stories up to 1200 words, humoroy 
sketches, jokes, epigrams, verse, miscellany 
Ind. rates, Pub. ; 


10 STORY BOOK, 1321 Addison St., Chicago, (M,) 
—— frank, sex short-stories, $6 a stor 
ub. 
TODAY’S HOUSEWIFE, 18 E. 189th St., N. Y, (M) 
Women’s _interests—housekeeping, motherhooi 
child training articles, short-stories, serials 
verse. Anne M. Griffin. Low rates, Pub. ; 
TOWN AND COUNTRY, 383 Madison Ave., N, y 
2-M.) Society, gossip, travel articles an 
sketches. Limited markét. H. J. Wigham. 
up, Pub. 

TOWN TOPICS, 2 W. 45th St., N. Y. (W.) Short. 
stories and articles 300 to 1500, skits, verse 
to 382 lines, jokes, epigrams, society, ‘fiction, 
sports, resorts, gossip. J. A. Mayer. 1c up, Pub, 

16th Y. (M.) Illustrated 
ravel articles, person narratives 
Edward Hale Bierstadt. 1c, Pub. 7 

TRUE DETECTIVE MYSTERIES, 1926 Broadwa 
N. Y. (M.) Detective short-stories. H, 
Keller. Good rates, Pub. 

r ray, N. Y. onfes. - 
serials. 2c, Pub. 

TRUE MARRIAGE STORIES, 461 8th Ave., N, Y. 
(M.) Romantic, problem short-stories, novel- 
— serials 2000 to 15,000. Elizabeth Sharp. Ic, 

ub, 


TRUE ROMANCES, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. (M) 
Confessional, first-person short-stories, serials, 
based on truth; prizes. 2c, Pub. 

TRUE STORY MAGAZINE, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. 
(M.) True, confessional, first-person short 
jokes; prizes. Roger Daniels, lc 
0 2c, Pub. 


U. S. AIR SERVICE, 339 Star Bldg., Washington, 
(M.) Aviation articles, shart the, 


VANITY FAIR, 19 W. 44th St., N. Y. (M.) Fash 
ions, skits, society. Limited market. F. W. 
Crowninshield. 2c up, Acc. 

VOGUE, 19 W. 44th St., N. ¥Y. (M.) Limited mar 
ket for articles on home decoration, gardening, 
fashions. Edna W. Chase. 1c up, Acc. 


WEIRD TALES, 408 Holliday Bldg., Indiana 
Ind. Supernatural bizarre, weird short- 
— serials, Farnsworth Wright. Low rates, 


WESTERN HOME MONTHLY, Bannatyne ané 
Dagmar Sts., Winnipeg, Man., Canada. General 
i aaa short-stories 1500 to 4000. Fair rates, 

ub. 

WOMAN ATHLETIC, THE, 814 Rush St., Chi- 
cago. (M.) Society short-stories 1500 to 200, 
women’s athletic articles, verse, photos. Bernice 
Challenger Bost. % to 1c, Pub. 

WOMAN’S VIEWPOINT, THE, 110 W. 42nd St, 
N. Y. (M.) Personality sketches, short-stories, 
novelettes, verse, miscellany. Florence M. Ster- 
ling. Pub. 


WORLD TRAVELER, 247 Park Ave., N. Y. (M) 
Illustrated travel articles 1500. C. P. Norcross. 
Up to $25 each, Acc. 


YALE REVIEW, Yale Station, New Haven, Cont. 
(Q.) Comment, reviews; political, literary, sclet 
tific, art articles 5000 to 6000. Good rates, Pub. 


List C 
Trade, technical, religious, agricultural, business, educational and other class publications. 


Art, Photography / 


AMERICAN ART STUDENT AND COMMERCIAL 
ARTIST, THE, 248 W. 49th St., N. Y. (M.) Ar- 
ticles on art and artists. W. W. Hubbard. Low 


rates, 


on. echnical photography 

F. R. Fraprie. Fair rates, Pub. 

ANTIQUES, 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston. (M) 
Antique collecting. Homer Eaton Keyes. 1%% 
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DECORATION, 45 W. 45th St., N. Y. MOTOR AGE, 5 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. (W.) 


Origin a _ home decoration, architecture, land- Retail automotive trade articles. Sam Shelton. 
ecole pal gardening, music, literature, industrial art. Indefinite rates, Pub. 
: Mary Fanton Roberts. 1c to 2c, Pub. MOTOR BOATING, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. (M.) 


TS, FADS, MODES, 925 Market St., Wilming- Motor-boating, racing, navigation, sea _ short- 
AR Del. (2-M.) Art, drama, short fiction, verse. 


stories, boys’ interests, articles. Terms indef- 


a Roberts. No payment. inite. 
INTERNATIONAL STUDIO, 119 W. 40th St., N.. MOTOR CAMPER AND TOURIST, 1133 Broadway, 
y. (M.) Art articles. Wm. B. McCormick. N. Y._(M.) Camping. vacation, travel articles. 
$40 to $100 per article, Pub. John D. Long. 1c, Pub. (Very slow.) 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Wolfeboro, N. H. (M.) MOTOR LIFE, 523 Plymouth Court, Chicago. (M.) 
Camera craft articles, photographic prize con- Motoring, vacation, roads, safety, automobile ar- 
tests occasionally. A. H. Beardsley. %c up, Pub. ticles 1500 to 2000. William B. Reedy. 1%4c, Pub. 
RUDDER, 9 Murray St., N .Y. (M.) Technical 
Agricultural, Farming, Livestock . power and sail boating articles 1000 to 3500; 


CANADIAN COUNTRYMAN, 178 Richmond St., yachting photographs. Gerald T. White. 1c, Pub. 
W., Toronto. Agricultural articles, short-stories. ; 1 
%c, Pub. Business, Advertising, Salesmanship 
CAPPER FARM PRESS, 8th and Jackson Sts. anyERTISING AND SELLING FORTNIGHTLY, 
Topeka, Kan. (W. and M.) Agricultural arti- 9 E. 38th St., N. Y. (Bi-W.) Business articles. 
cles; home page miscellany. % to ed vies F. C. Kendall. Up to 2c, Pub. 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, THE, Independence samMpRICAN MUTUAL MAGAZINE, 142 Berkeley 

Philadelphia. (M.) Agricultural articles, St., Boston. (M.) Brief business inspirational,. 


short-stories, serials, humorous sketches, jokes, human-interest articles, business jokes. 1 to 5c. 
household articles. Miscellany for boys’ and 
nents. Loring A. Schuler. 2c UP, BANKERS MONTHLY, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. 
ce, Banking methods and operational articles, short- 
FARM AND FIRESIDE, 250 Park Ave., N. Y. (M.) stories, financial or banking atmosphere. A. C. 
Agricultural articles, short-stories, 1500 to 2000. McPhail. 1c, Pub. 
Limited market. George Martin. 2c up, Acc. BUSINESS, Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 2nd 
ic | FARM AND RANCH, Dallas, Tex. (M.) Agricul- Boulevard, Detroit. (M.) Business articles. 
mica: tural and live-stock articles. Up to 1c, Pub. Arthur H. Little. 2c up, Acc. 
Y. (M)} FARMER, 57 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. (M.) CREDIT MONTHLY, 1 Park Ave., N. Y. (M.) 
‘serials, Agricultural articles. Indefinite. Commercial and banking credit articles, short- 
| stories relating to wholesale credits. Rodman 


ARMER’S WIFE, 61 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. A 
Pil) Articles for farm women; short-stories, Gilder. 1%c, Acc. 
serials. Ada M. Shaw. 1c up, Acc. FORBES MAGAZINB, 120 5th Ave., N. Y. (W.) 


1, Business, financial articles;,jokes, skits. B. C. 
FARM JOURNAL, Philadelphia. (M.) Agricultura Forbes. 1c, Pub. 


scenic, and humorous articles 300 to 600 with 
photos, short-stories 1800 to 10,000, novelettes. HOW TO SELL, Mount Morris, Ill. (M.) Direct to. 
Arthur H. Jenkins. 1c up, Acc. consumer selling articles, short-stories. S. C. 
FARM LIFE, Spencer, Ind. (M.) Agricultural, Spalding. % Cc, Acc. Photographs, $1.60 to $3. 
household articles, short-stories 3000, serials 40,- INDEPENDENT AGENT AND SALESMAN, 22 E. 
000, verse. George Weymouth. 1c, Acc. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. (M.) Direct selling, in- 
FARM MECHANICS, 1827 Prairie Ave., Chicago. spirational articles 100 to 2500, poetry 8 to 24 
(M.) Agricultural articles 100 to 400. W. A. lines. W. E. Backus. %c, Acc. 
FIELD ILLUSTRATED, 425 5th Ave., N. Y. (M.) = ° 

MANAGEMENT, 58 E. Washington St., Chicago. 
+ estates ar articles for executives. H. P. 


Den MID-WESTERN BANKER, 68 Wisconsin St., Mil- 
: rying ‘ waukee. Technica! banking articles 500 to 2000. 
MICHIGAN BUSINESS FARMER, Mount Clemens, M. I. Stevens. ic, Pub. 
short-stories. Up to %c, Pub. and H St., Washington, :|D. C. (M.) Business: 
OHIO FARMER, 1013 Oregon Ave., Cleveland, O. and industrial articles 2500, business short-sto- 
(M.) Agricultural articles, short-stories. Fair ries, editorials, short miscellany. Merle Thorpe. 
Ia, (Mt) Good rates, Acc. 
ia, Des oines, ° : POSTER, THE, 307 S. Green St., icago. - 
Agricultural, household articles, short-stories, door advertising, business pro - ieee 
— Harrington. 1 to 4c, Acc. 
cultural articles, serials, juvenile short-stories. PRINTER'S INK MONTHLY} 
H. A. Wallace. %c to 1c, Acc. and Pub. Pho- and business articles. John Irving Romer. 2 to 
tographs, $1.50. 10c, Acc. 
Autom REAL ESTATE NEWS AND INVESTORS’ MAGA- 
obile, Boating, Transportation, Highways ZINE, 620 Chestnut St., St.Louis, Mo. Real es- 
AMERICAN MOTORIST, Pennsylvania Ave. at tate and investment articles. B. H. Adams, man- 
Seventeenth St., Washington, D. C. (M.) Tour- ager. %c to le, Acc. 
ing, traffic, automobile articles, short-stories, SALES MANAGEMENT, 1801 Leland Ave., Chi- 
tketches, verse. Ernest N. Smith; C. G. Sinsa- cago. Marketing, selling, advertising articles 
ugh, managing editor. 1%c up, Acc. 700 to 2000. J.C. Aspley. 1c to 2c, Acc. & Pub. 
FORD DEALER AND SERVICE FIELD, Mont- SALESMAN’S JOURNAL, THE, 117 W. 61st St., 
mgt ee Milwaukee. (M.) Ford trade arti- N. Y. (M.) Business and selling. %c up, Pub. 
ier James Larkin. ‘%¢ to le, Acc. SPECIALTY SALESMAN, South Whitley, Ind. 
t SON, THE, 10 Peterboro West, Detroit. Au- Articles on selling, inspirational matter, short- 
omobile articles. Up to 2%c, Acc. stories, 3000 to 10,000. Robert E. Hicks. % to 
HIGHWAY MAGAZINE, 215 N. Michigan Ave., le, Acc. 
ease. Technical good roads articles 800 to SYSTEM, THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS. Cass, 
sae Frank E. Kennedy. 1 to 2c, Acc. Huron and Erie Sts., Chicago, (M.) Business arti- 
OTOR, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. (M.) Practical ticles, administration, selling, finance. Preferably 
articles on automobile business. Ray W. Sher- 1st person by successful executives. Norman @. 
man. %e up, Pub. Firth. 3c average, Acc. 
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Building, Architecture, Landscaping, Home 
Decorating 


AMERICAN BUILDER, 1827 Prairie Ave., Chicago, 
(M.) Building articles, illustrated. P. N. Hanna. 
$10 page, Pub. 

BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS, Des Moines, Ia. 
(M.) Building, home-making, interior decorating, 
cooking, child training, gardening, landscape ar- 
ticles, 250 to 2000. Chesla C. Sherlock. lc up, 
Acc. $1 up for photos. 

CANADIAN HOMES AND GARDENS, 143 Univer- 
sity Ave., Toronto, Ont., Canada. (M.) Home and 
garden articles 1500 to 2000, Canadian locale, 
photos. J. H. Hodgins. 1c, Pub. 

COUNTRY HOMES, 312 W. Redwood St., Balti- 
more. (2-M.) Home decoration, architecture, 
building, landscape gardening. S. H. Powell, E. 
Canton. Indefinite, Pub. 

GARDEN AND HOME BUILDER, Garden City, 
N. Y., (M.) Home building and construction, dec- 
orations, landscape gardening articles 1200, edi- 
torials. Leonard Barron. ic, Acc. 

HOUSE AND GARDEN, 19 W. 44th St., N. Y. (M.) 
Home decoration, landscape articles. Richard- 
son Wright. 1c, Acc. 

HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 8 Arlington St., Boston. (M.) 
Building, furnishing and gardening articles. Ethel 
B. Power. 1c, Acc. 

KEITH’S BEAUTIFUL HOMES, 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, (M.) Home-building and interior 

Edna King. In- 


decoration articles up to 1500. 
definite rates, Pub. 

OWN YOUR OWN HOME, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. 
Home ownership articles 2000; to 3000, domestic 
ee short-stories, verse. J. S. Winslow. 2c, 

ub. 


Educational 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, 129 
Michigan St., Milwaukee. (M.) Educational. 
administrative articles. Wm. G & Wm. C. Bruce. 
up, Pub. 

CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE, 5517 German- 
town Ave., Germantown, Pa. (M.) Child wel- 
parent-teachers, educational articles. ‘%4c, 

ce. 

FORECAST, 6 E. 39th St., N. Y. (M.) Social bet- 
terment, health, child raising, household, family 
recreation, community articles, 1500 to 3500. Al- 
berta M. Goudiss. Up to lc, Acc. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS MAGAZINE, 129 Michigan 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. (M.) Articles on teaching, 
organization, vocational subjects, 1000 to 5000. 
Wm. C. Bruce. %c, Pub. 

NORMAL INSTRUCTOR—PRIMARY PLANS, 514 
Cutler Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. (M.) Education- 
al articles for primary, intermediate and gram- 
mar grade teachers, juvenile verse, school plays, 
short-stories. Fair rates, Pub. 

POPULAR EDUCATOR, 50 Broomfield St., Boston. 
(M.) Educational articles. $2.50 column, Pub. 


Health, Hygiene 


JOURNAL OF THE OUTDOOR LIFE, 370 7th Ave., 
N. Y. (M.) Anti-tuberculosis articles. Indefinite. 

NATION’S HEALTH, THE, 22 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago. (M.) Material on assignment only. F. L. 
Rector, M. D. Low rates, Pub. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. 
(M.) Articles on health hygiene, diet, exercise. 
serials. Walter E. Colby. 2c, 

ce. 

STRENGTH, 2741 N. Palethorp St., Philadelphia. 
(M.) Health, hygiene, exercise, diet articles. Up 
to lc, Pub. 

TRAINED NURSE & HOSPITAL REVIEW, 37 
W. 39th St., N. Y. Health and technical articles 
1500 to 3000. Meta P. Newman. 1/38c to 1c, Pub. 


Motion Picture 


FILM FUN, 627 W. 48d St., N. Y. (M.) No mar- 
se George Mitchell. Occasional prize con- 
ests. 
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MOTION PICTURE CLASSIC, 175 Duffield St, 
Brooklyn. (M.) Limited market, photoplay nj 
Frederick J. Smith. Indefinite 

ce. 

MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE, 175 Duffield g, 
Brooklyn. (M.) Photoplay articles. Limited my. 
ket. Agnes Smith. Indefinite rates, Acc, 

PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 221 W. 57th St., Ny 
(M.) Articles, short-stories, serials, photoply 
background. James R. Quirk. Good rates, Ay 

PICTURE PLAY MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., N.Y 
(M.) Photoplay miscellany. Closed marke 

SCREENLAND, 145 W. 57th St. N. Y. (i 
Photoplay news articles, dramatic short-storig 
Eliot Keen. Fair rates, Acc. 


Musical 


ETUDE, THE, 1714 Chestnut St., Philadelphis 
(M.) Articles on musical education. James ? 
Cooke. 1c up, Pub. 

MUSICAL AMERICA, 501 5th Ave., N. Y. (M.) Mu 
sical miscellany. $3.50 column, Pub. 

MUSICAL QUARTERLY, THE, 3 E. 43rd &t, 
N. Y. (Q.) Musical aesthetics, history article 
O. G. Sonmock. $4.25 page, Pub. 

MUSICIAN, 901 Steinway Bldg., N. Y. (M) Mi 
sical miscellany. %c, Pub. 

SINGING, Rm. 902, 111 W. 57th St., N. Y. (M) 
Vocal, opera, church, concert, choral music arti- 
cles. Alfred Homan. Inc. 


Religious 


AMERICAN HEBREW, 19 W. 44th St., N.Y. (i). 
Jewish articles, fiction. %c up, Pub. 

BAPTIST, THE, 417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Religious articles, church work. Inde: 
nite. 

BENZIGER’S MAGAZINE, 36 Barclay St., N. J. 
(Q.) Catholic novels only. Indefinite. 

CATHOLIC WORLD, 120 W. 60th St., N. Y. (Ml) 
Political, scientific, historical, literary articles 
fiction with Catholic viewpoint. James M. Gillis 
Indefinite rates, Pub. 

CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR WORLD, 41 Mt. Vernot 
St., Boston. (W.) Informative and religious a 
ticles, short-stories, serials, 3500-50,000; vers 
Amos R. Wells. %c, Acc. 

CHRISTIAN HERALD, 91-103 Bible House, Ne 
York. (W.) Religious, sociological articles; 
casional short-stories. Omar Hite. 1 to 5c, Pub. 

CHRISTIAN STANDARD, 9th and Cutter St. 
Cincinnati, O. (W.) Religious articles, fiction 
verse, news. Closed market. 

CHURCHMAN, 2 W. 47th St., N. Y.  Religiout 
Indefinite. 

COLUMBIA, 45 Wall St., New Haven, Com 
(M.) Catholic family interests. Sociological, 
formative, religious articles; short-stories, ver 
Fair rates, Pub. 

CONGREGATIONALIST, 14 Beacon S&t., Bose 
Religious articles, short-stories, verse. Ww. 
Gilroy, D.D. Fair rates Pub. 

MAGNIFICAT, 435 Union St., Manchester, N. # 
Catholic articles, short-stories, serials, 
Indefinite, Acc. 

MENORAH JOURNAL, 167 W. 13th St., N. Y. Jew 
ish short-stories, one-act plays, essays. 
Hurwitz. 2c up, Acc. 

PRESBYTERIAN, THE, 1217 Market Phila 
delphia. Religious miscellany. Indefinite. 
RAYS FROM THE ROSE CROSS, Oceanside, Ci 
(M.) Religion, occultism, Rosicrucian doc " 
ee healing. Mrs. Max Heindel. No pa 

ment. 

REALITY, 17 W. 42nd St., N. Y. Bahai doctrimt 
philosophical and religious articles. Dr. 
son G. Dyar. No payment. .) 

SODALITY MAGAZINE, THE, 626 _N. 
ter Ave., St. Louis, Mo. (M.) Catholic abn 
stories, serials, news items, articles. In 
rates, Pub. 
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STANDARD BIBLE SCHOOL WORKER, Standard 
Pub. Co., Box 5, Sta. N, Cincinnati. (Qu.) Ar- 
ticles up to 5000 on church school work. ‘%¢c, 

b 


Pub. 
STANDARD BIBLE TEACHER, Box 5, Sta. N., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. (Q.) Biblical study, class 

ce. work, archeology, etc.; feature articles 1500 to 

St., N.Y 9000. Edwin R. Errett. %c, Acc. 

photoply SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, 1031 Walnut St., Phila- 

ates, Av, delphia. (W.) Religious articles, verse. $4 per 
M, Acc. 

AY SCHOOL WORLD, 1816 Chestnut St., 

Religious articles. %c, Acc. 
UNION SIGNAL, THE, Evanston, Ili. (M.) Short- 
stories, short serials, on prohibition, law enforce- 
ment. Fair rates, Pub. 


Scientific, Technical, Radio, Mechanics 


ILLUSTRATED MECHANICS, 1411 Wyandotte 
St. Kansas City, Mo. (M.) Illustrated articles 
on mechanics, appliances, radio; photos. E. A. 
Weishaar. 1c, Pub. $1.50 to $3 for photos. 

NATURE MAGAZINE, 1214 16th St., Washington, 
D.C. (M.) Popular scientific and outdoor arti- 
cles, illustrated, 1500 to 2000. Percival S. Ris- 
dale. $5 to $50, Acc. 

POPULAR MECHANICS, 200 E. Ontario St., Chi- 

Y. (cago. (M.) Illustrated articles, scientific, me- 

jusic att-(@ chanical, industrial, discoveries, novelties up to 
3000. H. H. Windsor, Jr. 1c to 10c, Acc. $3 for 
photos. 

POPULAR RADIO, 627 W. 48rd St., N. Y. (M.) 
Authoritative, helpful articles on new inventions 
and applications of radio, 50 to 5000. Kendall Ban- 
ning. 1c for department items, 2 to 5c for fea- 
tures, $2 to $3 for photos, Acc. 

POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, 250 4th Ave., 
N. Y. (M.) Short-stories up to 6500, serials 
up to 60,000, brief illustrated articles, scientific, 
non-technical, mechanical, labor-saving devices, 
discoveries, under 3000. Sumner N. Blossom. 1c 
up to 10c, Acc. $3 up for photos. 

RADIO AGE, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. Tech- 
nical and semi-technical articles up to 2000. Fred- 
erick A. Smith. %c to 1c, Pub. 

RADIO BROADCAST, Doubleday Page & Co., 
Garden City, L. I. (M.) Articles on construction 
of radio apparatus up to 3000. Willis K. Wing. 
lc to 2c, Pub. $3 for photos. 

RADIO DIGEST, ILLUSTRATED, 510 N. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. (2-M.) Articles with photos 
on broadcasting stations and artists 500 to 
1000, short-stories, novelettes, serials of radio 
adventure, romance. E. E. Plummer. 1c to 5c; 
news items, 144¢ agate line; no payment for 
verse; photographs $2, Pub. 

RADIO NEWS, 53 Park Place, N. Y. (M.) Radio 
articles. Hugo Gernsback, 1 to 3c, Pub. 

SCIENCE AND INVENTION, 53 Park Pl., N. Y. 
(M.) Scientific short-stories 2000 to 5000, ser- 
lals 30,000 to 50,000. Illustrated articles, inven- 
tion, popular science; numerous contests. H. 

t., Bost. Gernsback, 1c to 2c, Pub 

e. W. 2RSCENTIFIC AMERICAN, 233 Broadway, N. Y. 

(M.) Scientific, popular, technical articles, dis- 
ter, N. ‘overlies, inventions. A. A. Hopkins. 1c, Acc. 
als, vers 

+ in Sporting, Outdoor, Hunting, Trapping, Fishing 
N, ¥. 
ys. Heal ame ICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE, 
nox Bldg., Washington, D. C. (M.) Illustrated 
atticles 1500 to 2000. Ovid M. Butler. $5 per 
printed page, Pub. 

AG ICAN GOLFER, THE, 353 4th Ave., N. Y. 
port and golf interests. Grantland Rice. Inc. 
ASEBALL MAGAZINE, THE, 70 Fifth Ave., N. 
lane Seba articles, verse; no fiction. F. C. 

to 1%4c, Pub. 

im AND STREAM, 45 W. 45th St., N. Y. (M.) 
>see camping, fishing, hunting, sportsmen’s 
cles, up to 3500. Ray P. Holland. 1c, Acc. 
ae AND STREAM, 221 W. 57th St., N. Y. 
on Camping, fishing, hunting, sportsmen’s arti- 

W. A. Bruette. Pub. 
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FUR-FISH-GAME, 174 E. Long St., Columbus, O. 
(M.) Fishing, hunting, fur-raising articles, 1000 
to 5000, illustrated. A. R. Harding. %c up, Pub. 

GOLF ILLUSTRATED, 425 5th Ave., N. Y. (M.) 
Articles on golf and golfers. William Henry 
Beers. Low rates, Pub. 

HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER, 386 S. 4th St., 
Columbus, O. (M.) Fur farming, hunting dog 
raising articles, 1000 to 1500 O. Kuechler. Acc. 

NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, 75 Federal St., Boston. 
boy Hunting, fishing, camping. Low rates, 


OUTDOOR LIFE, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
(M.) Hunting, fishing, camping articles, verse. 
No _— J. A. McGuire. Rarely makes pay- 
ment. 

OUTDOOR RECREATION, Mount Morris, Ill. (M.) 
Hunting, fishing, automobile camping. Dan B. 
Starkey. Fair rates, Pub. (Slow.) 

SPORTS AFIELD, 1402 Pontiac Bldg., Chicago. 
(M.) Hunting, fishing, camping. Claude King. 
Pays only occasionally. 

SPUR, THE, 425 5th Ave. Sport, society articles, 
jokes, epigrams, brief humorous verse. : 
Adams. Fair rates, Acc. 


Theatrical 


BILLBOARD, 25 Opera PI. Cincinnati, O. (W.) 
Theatrical news, articles. 1c up, Pub. 

STAGE AND SCREEN, 248 W. 49th St., N. Y. (M.) 
Human-interest, personality articles, theatrical 
love short-stories 1500 to 6000. Frank Armer. 
1%c, Pub. (Suspended for summer.) 

THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY, 7 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 
(M.) Theatre articles 1500. Edith J. R. Isaacs. 
2c, Pub. 

THEATRE MAGAZINE, 2 W. 45th St., N. Y. (M.) 
gala articles. A. Hornblow. Fair rates, 


VARIETY, 154 W. 46th St., N. Y. (W.) Theatrical 
articles, news. Indefinite. 


Trade Journals, Miscellaneous 


AMERICAN CONTRACTOR, 131 N. Franklin St., 
Chicago. (W.) Building articles for contractors 
500 to 3000. Edwin J. Brunner. 1c, Pub and Acc. 

AMERICAN FLORIST, THE, 60 W. Washington 
St., Chicago. (W.) Florist articles up to 500; 
photographs. Olin Joslin. ¥%c to 8c, Pub. 

AMERICAN HATTER, 1225 Broadway, N. Y.: (M.) 
Trade miscellany. E. F. Hubbard. %c to le, Acc. 
$2 for photos. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. (W.) Trade miscellany. 1c up, Pub. 

AMERICAN STATIONER AND OFFICE OUT- 
FITTER, 10 W. 39th St., N. Y. (W.) Trade mis- 
cellany. Low rates, Pub. 

BAKER’S WEEKLY, 45 W. 45th St., N. Y. (W.) 
Baking industry articles. 30c inch, Pub. 

DAIRY WORLD, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
(M.) Dairy plant, merchandising articles 1500. 
EK. C. Ackerman. ic, Pub. 

DOMESTIC ENGINEERING, 1900 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago. Plumbing trade miscellany. %c, Pub. 

DRUGGIST, THE, 161 S. Front St., Memphis, Tenn. 
Helpful drug trade miscellany. %c, Acc., $2.50 
for photos. 

DRUGGIST CIRCULAR, THE, 12 Gold St.,.N. Y. 
Druggist success articles. Clyde L. Eddy. In- 
definite rates, Pub. 

EDITOR & PUBLISHER, Times Bldg., N. Y. 
(W.) Newspaper trade journal. Articles and 
news items. Marlen E. Pew. $2 col. up, Pub. 

FOURTH ESTATE, THE, 25 W. 43d St., N. Y. 
CW. Newspaper articles, news. Walter Sam- 
mis. Indefinite rates, Pub. 

GOOD HARDWARE, 912 Broadway, N. Y. (M.) 
Hardware retailers’ trade articles, serious and 
humorous. G. K. Hanchett. 1 to 2c, Acc. 

HARDWARE & HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 
1606 Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. (M.) Trade mis- 
cellany. %c, Pub. 
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IMPLEMENT JOURNAL, 
Trade miscellany. 


HARDWARE 
Main St., Dallas, Tex. 
Pub. 


HOUSE FURNISHING REVIEW, 71 Murray &t., 
Retailing, buying ‘and manufactur- 

ing articles 500 to 2000. Up to ic, Pub. 

ICE AND REFRIGERATION, 5707 W. Lake St., 

Ice-making, cold storage articles 

Ind, rates, Pub. 


383 Madison 


Chicago. (M.) 
J. F. Nickerson. 
RETAIL STORES, 
(M.) Articles on company or em- 


( Louis Spilman. 


ploye-owned stores 750 to 1500. 
% to 1c, Pub. News, 40c inch. Photos, $1 to $3. 
INLAND PRINTER, 632 Sherman St., Chicago. (M.) 
Printing trade articles. 


INLAND MERCHANT, 1170 Broadway, N. Y. (M.) 
Merchandising, inspirational articles 1500 to 2500. 


Fair rates, Pub. 


‘JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, THE, John St., N. Y. 
Trade miscellany. %c up, Pub. 
. Box ad Philadelphia. 


KEYSTONE, THE, P. 
. Calver Moore. 


(M.) J ewelry trade miscellany. W. 
LUMBER, Columbia Bldg., St. Louis. 


LUMBER Earaneinee & DEALER, 4908 
Delmar Blvd., St. Louis. (2-M.) Business articles 
Ralph T. McQuinn. 
inch; news 20c inch, Pub. 
MANUFACTURING THE, 42 
set St., Providence, R b. 
MERCHANT- AND DRYGOODSMAN, 
1627 Locust St., St. Louis. 
miscellany 50 to 1000. Mills Wellsford, Asso. Ed. 
lc to 14%c, $2.50 for photos, Acc. 
M.) Trade miscellany. 
le, Ace. 
BOTTLERS’ 


Ww.) Up to %c, Pu 
Merchandising trade 


$2 for photos. 

GAZETTE, 233 Broad- 
- (M.) Bottled soft drink’ field articles 
short miscellany. B. 


NATIONAL herein: 208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. 
Illustrated small city grocer articles 500 to 750. 
$3.50 per M, Pub. 
NATIONAL JEWELER, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. 
mg Trade miscellany. F. R. Bentley, %c to Ic, 
NATIONAL LAUNDRY JOURNAL, 461 8th Ave., 
N. Y. Trade miscellany. %c, b. 
NATIONAL MEN’S WEAR SALESMAN, Michi- 
gan-Ohio Bldg., Chicago. 
ship, personal efficiency articles, short-stories up 
to 1500. F. P. Feerick, asso. ed. %c to 2c, Acc. 
NATIONAL PRINTER-JOURNALIST, Montgomery 
Bldg., Milwaukee. business and 
production articles. 
NATIONAL RETAIL LUMBER DEALER, Rallway 
Bldg., Chicago. Trade miscellany. 


NATIONAL TAXICAB & MOTOR BUS JOURNAL, 
Operation and mainte- 
nance articles rg photographs. 


(M.) Retail salesman- 


NORTHWESTERN Minneapolis, Minn. 
Illustrated milling articles 2000 to 4000, 
personality or historical sketches _ to 1000, 
short-stories 3000, 


NOTION AND NOVELTY. "REVIEW, 1170 Broad- 
(M.) Retailers’ trade articles. 


List D 
Juvenile Publications. 


ALL BOYS MAGAZINE, 116 W. 39th St., 
short-stories up to 5000; thrilling _— articles. 
Herbert Hungerford. 

AMERICAN BOY, THE, 550 citwetee Bldg., De- 

troit, Mich (M.) Older boys. 

to 5000, serials up to 45,000, articles, one-act 


Short-stories 3000 


& JOURNALIST 


OPTOMETRIC WEEKLY, 17 N. Ave, 
Chicago. Trade miscellany. %c, Pub. 

PLUMBERS’ TRADE JOURNAL, 239 ©. 30th St, 
N. Y. (M.) ‘Trade Miscellany. Harold A. Heath. 
erton. Good rates, Pub. 

PLUMBING AND HEATING SUPPLY SALE. 
MAN, 239 W. 30th St., N. Y. (M.) Plumbing 
jobbers’ salesman problems. 1c, Acc. 

PRINTING, 41 Park Row, N. Y. (W.) Human.-ip. 
terest articles, employer’s viewpoint, 500 to 200, 
Walter McCain. 27c inch up, Pub. 

PROGRESSIVE GROCER, 912 Broadway, N, Y 
(M.) Grocery trade retailing articles, serioug ani 
humorous. G. K. Hanchett. 1 to 2c, Ace, 

PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 62 W. 45th St. N.Y 
Booksellers’ miscellany. 1c, Acc. 

RETAIL: FURNITURE SELLING, 7 S. Dearbom 
St., Chicago. (M.) Retail profit-making articls 
up to 1500. K. A. Ford. lc to 1%c¢, $2.50 fo 
photos, Pub. 

RETAIL LEDGER, 1346 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
(2-M.) Department store management, retajl bus. 
iness articles, illustrations. Wm. Nelson Taft, 1c 
Acc. $3 for photos. 

RURAL TRADE, 8th and Jackson Sts., Topek: 
Kan. Storekeepers’ trade articles, merchandis. 
ing, buying, advertising, 500 to 700. R. H. Gilke. 
son. lc, Pub. 

SAVINGS BANK JOURNAL, 11 E. 36th St., N.Y, 
(M.) Operation, advertising and promotion arti- 
cles 1500 to 2000. J. C. Young. ic, Pub. 

SHOE REPAIR_SERVICE, ,721 Buder Bldg., St 
Louis, Mo. (M.) Trade articles 1200 to 160i, 
A. V. Fingulin. ¥% to 1%c, Pub. 

SOUTHERN CARBONATOR & BOTTLER, 5ii 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Trade miscellany. 


Pub 

SPORTING GOODS DEALER, 16th ‘aed Olive Sts, 
St. Louis, Mo. (M.) Trade miscellaney, illu 
trated reviews on merchandising, store arrange 
ment, news reports on store activities. Ames A. 
Castle. %ec up, Pub 

SPORTING GOODS JOURNAL, 9 S. Clinton St, 
Chicago. (M.) Trade miseellany. H. C. Tilton 
Pub. 

ee AND COMPASS, 115 Genesee St., Utica 

Y. (W.) Masonic articles, essays, short- sto- 
aie up to 1000. Isadore Reichler. 1c, Acc. 

STARCHROOM LAUNDRY JOURNAL, 415 Com: 
mercial Square, Cincinnati, O. (M.) ‘Trade mis 
cellany. <A. Stritmatter. Fair rates, Pub. 

STORE OPERATION, 205 Caxton Bldg., Clevelast 
oO. (M.) Trade miscellany 500 to 2500. H. 2 
Martin. Ic, 

TILE TALK, 33rd St., N. Y. (M.) 
dealers, manufacturers, contractors and_ sétte 
articles 800 to 1000. 1c, Acc. 

TOILET GOODS, 18 W. 34th St., N. Y. Traée 
miscellany. 2c, 

VARIETY GOODS MAGAZINE, 812 Huron Road, 
Cleveland, O. Merchandising ‘miscellany. Ham 
E. Martin. % to 1c, Pub. $1 to $2 for oar? 

WESTERN AUTO TOP AND BODY, (address Pail 
Horst, Downey, Calif.) (M.) Western technig! 
and merchandising articles 600 to 3000, photos 
to 1c, Pub. 

WESTERN RADIO TRADES, 503 Spring Arcade 
Bldg., Los Angeles. (M.) ’Dealer-method arti 
cles 500 to 1000, miscellany 100 to 500. R. Rat 
dall Irwin. 1c, ‘Pub. 

WESTERN WAY IN NEWS, THE, 1800 Transpo 
tation Bldg., Chicago. Railway employees’ inte 
ests. H.W. Arends. Indefinite rate, Pub. 


plays, brief accounts of boy activities, short mis 
cellany. Griffith Ogden Ellis. 1%c up, Ace. 
AMERICAN GIRL, 670 Lexington Ave., N. Y. tet 
Ages 10 to 16. Girl Scouts publication. Mystery; 
adventure, boarding school short-stories, Hele 
5000; serials up to 25,000; general articles. 
Ferris. 1c up, Acc, 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


BEACON, THE, 25 Beacon St., Boston. (W.) Boys 
and girls, medium ages. Short-stories 1800 to 
2000; serials, verse, miscellany. 1/3¢e, Acc. 

BOY LIFE, Standard Pub. Co., 9th and Cutter Sts., 
Cincinnati. (W.) Medium ages. Short-stories 
2000, serials, articles, miscellany. 1/3c up, Acc. 

Boys’ COMRADE, Christian Bd. of Publication, 
2712 Pine St., St. Louis. (W.) Ages 14 to 18. 
Short-stories 2000, serials, illustrated articles 100 
to 1500, verse, miscellaney. O. T. Anderson. 
%e, Acc. 

FRIEND, United Brethren b. House, 

5 0. (W.) Boys’ short-stories 1250 to 2000. 
Serials. J. W. Owen. $1.50 to $4 a story, Acc. 

BOYS’ LIFE, 200 5th Ave., N. Y. (M.) Boy Scouts 
publication, ages 14 to 18. Short-stories, 2000 to 
5000, serials up to 35,000; articles. James E. West. 
lc up, Ace. 

BOY'S WEEKLY, THE, Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, 161 8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. Ages 
9 to 15. Short-stories 2000; serials, articles, mis- 
cellany. Fair rates, Acc. 

BOY'S WORLD, D. C. Cook Pub Co., Elgin, Il. 
(W.) Boys 13 to 16. Short-stories 2000 to 2400; 
serials 4000 to 16,000; short articles 100 to 600, 
illustrated feature articles, miscellaney. D. C. 
Cook, Jr. $4 per M up, Acc. 


’§ GARDEN, A, Orland, Calif. Younger 
children. Usually no pay; occasionally %4c, Acc. 
CHILD’S GEM, Southern Baptist Convention, 161 
8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (W.) Very young 
children. Brief short-stories, articles 300 to 600, 
verse. % to %4c, Acc. 


CHILD LIFE, Rand, McNally & Co., 536 S. Clark 
St., Chicago. (M.) Ages 2 to 10. Humorous 
short-stories and boys’. material up to 1600. 
Rose Waldo. %c to lc, Acc. 


CLASSMATE, THE, Methodist Book Concern, 420 
Plum St., Cincinnati. (W.) Young people and 
adults. Short-stories, serials, articles, miscel- 
lany. BE. Leigh Mudge. Fair rates, Acc. 


COUNTRYSIDE, Elgin, Ill. (W.) Family reading. 
Farm life short stories 2000 to 2400, serials up to 
18,000, articles, miscellany. D. C. Cook Pub. Co. 
%e up, Acc. 

DEW DROPS, D. C. Cook Pub Co., Elgin, Ill. (W.) 
Children, ages 6 to 8. Brief short-stories, serials, 
articles 600 to 900, miscellany. 4c up, Acc. 

EPWORTH HERALD, 740 Rush St., Chicago. (W.) 
Young People, 16 to 25. Religious articles 1000 
to 1500, short, nature_and religious verse, mis- 
cellany, W. E. J. Gratz. 1/3 to 1c, Acc. 

EVERYBOY’S MAGAZINE, 7 12th St., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. (M.) Short-stories 3000, serials 10,- 
00 to 12,000, adventure, athletics, school subjects. 
Alfred Maas. $7.50 per short-story, serials in 
proportion, Acc. 

EVERY GIRL’S MAGAZINE, 31 E. 17th St., N. Y. 

) Camp Fire Girls’ . publication, 12 to 18. 

Short-stories, serials, articles, miscellany. Mary 
E. Squire. 1-3 to %c, Pub. 

FORWARD, Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Educa- 
tion, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (W.) 
Young people, high school age. Short-stories, 
serials, articles, miscellany. 4c, Acc. 

FRONT RANK, THE, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2710 
Pine St, St. Louis, Mo. (W.) Young people, 
teen ages. Moral short-stories 2000 to 2500, 
serials 20,000 to 24,000, 10 to 12 chapters, young 
men and women characters, articles, verse, 8 
ping lines, scenic photos. O. T. Anderson, %%c, 


GIRLHOOD DAYS, Standard Pub Co., 9th and 
Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, O. (W.) Ages 12 to 18. 
Short-stories, 2400 to 3000, out-of-door type, ser- 
, articles, miscellany. 1-3c up, Acc. 

GIRLS’ CIRCLE, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2712 Pine 
8, St. Louis. (W.) Ages 13 to 17. Short- 
stories 2500, serials 8 to 10 chapters, articles 100 

, poems up to 20 lines. Erma R. Bishop. 


Re up, Acc, 
GIRLS’ COMPANION, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., El- 
ee, I. (W.) Ages 13 to 17. Short-stories up 

2400, serials, illustrated articles 1000, miscel- 


Acc. 
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GIRLS’ FRIEND, United Brethren Pub. House, 
Dayton, O. (W.) Girls’ short-stories 1250: to 
2000, serials. J. W. Owen. $1.50 to $4 a story, 


Acc. 
Y, THE, So. Baptist Conv., 161 8th 


GIRLS’ 
Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (W.) Ages 9 to 15. 
Fair rates, 


— serials, miscellany. 

ce. 

GIRLS’ WORLD, Am. Baptist Pub. Society, 1701 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (W.) Ages 13 to 16. 


—— up to 2500, serials, miscellany. %c, 
ce. 


HAVERSACK, THE, Methodist Pub. House, 810 
Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. (W.) oys, 10 to 
17. Short-stories 2000 to 3000, serials 8 to 10 
chapters, miscellany. Acc. 


' JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK, 33 W. 39th St., N. Y. 


(M.) Children 3 to 10. Brief short-stories, fairy 
tales, nature stories, up to 1000; verse. John 
Martin. %c up, Acc. 

JUNIOR CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR WORLD, 41 
Mt. Vernon St., Boston. (W.) Short-stories 1500, 
serials, miscellany. Amos R. Wells. %c, Acc. 

JUNIOR HOME MAGAZINE, 1018 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. (M.) Juvenile short-stories, ‘‘how-to- 
make” articles, miscellany. Bertha M. Hamilton. 
Low rates, Pub. 


JUNIOR LIFE, Standard Pub. Co., 9th and Cutter 
Sts., Cincinnati. (W.) Very young children. 
Short-stories, verse. Low rates, Acc. 

JUNIOR WORLD, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2710 
Pine St., St. Louis. (W.) Children 9 to 12. 
Short-stories 2000 to 2500, serials 8 to 10 chapters, 
poems up to 20 lines, informative articles 100 to 
1800. Constance Warren. $4 to $5 per M, Acc. 


JUNIOR WORLD, Am. Baptist Pub. Society, 1701 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (W.) Children 9 to 
12. Short-stories up to 2500, serials, miscellany. 
$4 per M, Acc. 


KIND WORDS, So. Baptist: Convention, 161 8th 
Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (W.) Young people, 
teen ages. Short-stories 1000 to 2000, serials, 
miscellany. %c, Acc. 

KINDERGARTEN PRIMARY MAGAZINE, Manis- 
tee, Mich. (M.) Ages 4 to 6. Short-stories, 
verse. Low rates, Acc. 


LOOKOUT, THE, Standard Pub. Co., 8th and 
Cutter Sts., Cincinnati. (W.) Young people. 
Short-stories, serials, religious miscellany. Guy 
P. Leavitt. %%c, Acc. 

LUTHERAN BOYS AND GIRLS, Lutheran Pub. 
House, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia. Ages 12 
to 14. Low rates, Acc. 

LUTHERAN YOUNG FOLKS, Lutheran Pub. 
House, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia. (W.) Older 
boys and girls. Descriptive and inspirational ar- 
ticles, short-stories, 2000 to 3500; serials, 4 to 12 
— miscellany. W. L. Hunton. Fair rates, 

ce. 


MAYFLOWER, THE, Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., 
Boston. (W.) Under 9. Short-stories 300 to 700, 
verse. Fair rates, Acc. 


OLIVE LEAF, Augustana Book Concern, Rock 
Island, Ill (W.) Brief children’s stories, espe- 
cially animal stories. C. W. Foss. 1/3c, Pub. 


ONWARD, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. (W.) Young 
people, 14 through the 20’s. Short-stories, serials 
dealing with character development and ideals. 
Laura E. Armitage. Fair rates, Acc. 


OPEN ROAD, THE, 248 Boylston St., Boston, 17. 
(M.) Boys’ interests. Opportunity, sport, busi- 
ness, adventure, school-life, humorous’ short- 
stories 2000 to 7000, serials up to 50,000, articles 
1500 to 3000, humorous verse 4 to 20 lines. C. H. 
Ernst. Up to ic, Acc. and Pub. 

OUR LITTLE FOLKS, United Brethren Publishing 
House, Dayton, O. (W.) 4 to 9 years. Short- 
stories 300 to 600. %c, Acc. 

OUR LITTLE ONES, Am. Baptist Pub. Soc., 1701 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (W.) Very little 
children. Short-stories 300 to 600, verse. J. W. 
Owen. Up to %c, Acc. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE, M. E. Church So., 
Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. (W.) Family read- 
ing. Short-stories 2500 to 3500, serials 8 to 12 
chapters, miscellany. %c, Acc. 


PICTURE STORY PAPER, 150 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Children 4 to 8. Short-stories 300 to 800, verse. 
% to lic, Acc. 

PICTURE WORLD. Am. Sunday School Union, 
1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (W.) Children 
under 12. Short-stories 400 to 800, verse. $3 to 
$4 per M. up, verse 50c stanza, Acc. 

PIONEER, THE, Presbyterian Bd. of Christian 
Education, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (W.) 
Boys 10 to 14. Short-stories, serials, miscellany. 
2-5c to Acc. 

PORTAL, Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum St., 
Cincinnati. (W.) Girls, 9 to 15. Short-stories 

- 1500 to 3000, serials 20,000 to 25,000, articles, mis- 
cellany. Wilma K. McFarlan. Fair rates, Acc. 


QUEEN’S GARDENS, Presbyterian Bd. of Chris- 
tian Education, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. 
(W.) Girls 10 to 14. Short-stories, 2000 to 2500; 
serials, miscellany. 2-5c to %c, Acc. 


ROPECO MAGAZINE, Rogers, Peet & 
Broadway, N. Y. (M.) Boys, 10 to 20. 
stories, fairy tales, articles, miscellany. 


Co., 842 
Short- 
le, Acc. 


ST. NICHOLAS, Century Co., 353 4th Ave., N. Y. 
(M.) Children all. ages. Short-stories 1500 to 
3500, serials, informative articles, verse. Usually 
overstocked. Wm. Fayal Clarke. 1c up, Acc. 
and Pub. 

STORYLAND, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2712 Pine 
St., St. Louis. (W. ) Children under 9. Short- 
stories 300 to 1000, handicraft articles 300 to 500, 
poems under 20 lines. Constance Warren. $4 to 
$5 per M, Acc. 

SUNBEAM, Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Educa- 
tion, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (W.) 
Little folks. Short-stories up to 400, verse. % 
to %c, Pub. 

SUNBEAMS, Lutheran Pub. House, 1228 Spruce 
St., Philadelphia. (W.) Children under 10. Short- 
— up to 400 with illustrations. Fair rates, 

ce. 

SUNSHINE, Lutheran Pub. House, 1228 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia. (W.) Children under 10. Short- 
stories up to 400. Fair rates, Acc. 


TARGET, Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum St., 
Cincinnati. (W.) Boys, 9 to 15. Short-stories 
1500 to 3000, serials 20,000 to 25,000, articles, mis- 
cellany. Alfred D. Moore. %c up, Acc. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


TORCHBEARER, THE, M. E. Church So,, gy 
Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. (W.) Girls, 19 ty) 4 
17. Short-stories 2000 to 3000, serials 8 to 
— articles 2000; verse, miscellany, Y% § 

ce. 


WATCHWORD, THE, Otterbein Press, Dayton, 9 
(W.) Short-stories, moral tone, miscellany. [py 
rates, Acc. 

WELLSPRING, Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon 8t., By. 
ton. (W.) Boys and girls, medium ages, Short. 
stories, serials, miscellany. %c, Acc. 

WHAT TO DO, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin 
(W.) Boys and girls 9 to 12. Short-stories, 25%; 
serials, 6 chapters; miscellany, 100 to 500; arti. 
cles, 1500. $5 per M. up, Acc. 


YOUNG CHURCHMAN, THE, 1801 Fond du Lx 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. (W. Boys and girls 
10 to 15. Moral short-stories 2000, illustrated ar. 
ticles 1000 to 1500, miscellany. Pearl H. Camp 
bell. Moderate rates, Acc. (Limited market.) 

YOUNG CRUSADER, THE, 1730 Chicago Ave, 
Evanston, Ill. (M.) Character building; childrens 
paper of the W. C. T. U. Windsor Grow. Moi- 
erate rates, Pub. 

YOUNG ISRAEL, Rm. 10, 1520 Broadway, N. Y. 
(M.) Children under 16. Short-stories, articles, 
verse, Jewish and biblical. Elsa Weihl. Inde. 
nite rates. 

YOUNG PEOPLE, Baptist Pub. Soc., 1701 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. (W.) Medium ages. Short 
stories 2000 to 3000, serials, articles, miscellany, 
Up to %e, Acc. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S PAPER, 1816 Chestnut St, 
Philadelphia. (W.) Feature and _ inspiration 
articles under 1500, short-stories to 3000, serial 
13,000. Boys and girls, teen ages. $4 to $5 pe 
M., Acc. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY, D. C. Cook Pub, 
Co., Elgin, Ill. Boys and girls 17 to 20. Shor 
stories, 3000; serials up to 8 chapters; illustrated 
articles, miscellany. $5 per M. up, Acc. 

YOUTH’S COMPANION, THE, 8 Arlington St, 


Boston. (W.) Family reading, boys and girk 
all ages. Short-stories up to 4500, serials, in- 
formative articles, miscellany, verse. Harford 
Powel, Jr. 1 to 3c, Acc. 


YOUTH’S COMRADE, THE, Nazarene Pub Sot, 
2923 Troost Ave., Kansas City, (W.) Boys ani 
girls, medium ages. Short-stories 2000, serials 
articles, miscellany. Low rates, Pub. 

YOUTH’S WORLD. Am. Baptist Pub. 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (W.) Boys, 13 to lt 
Short-stories up to 2500, serials, 2 to 8 chapters, 
miscellany. Up to %c, Acc. 


Arter 1000 Story SALES 


Friend Hawkins: 

Reading over Peggy Gaddis’s letter last month, 
I was forced to the conclusion that if she can get 
up right in open meeting and give a testimony I 
can overcome my natural inclination to shrink 
from publicity and do so, too. 

A couple of months ago I sold my thousandth 
story (about half of them were tabloids, of course) 
and, though I can’t say ‘that seventy-five per cent 
were placed through tips in the A. & J., I have 
consistently followed it for my market dope, and 
about fifty per cent of my sales would trace back 
to that source directly or indirectly. 

I do know that I have many times tried to add 
to my market information (and that recently) by 
buying other writer’s magazines, invariably to find 
that you had scooped them ragged on usable in- 
formation if not on format, heft and “ritz.”’ 


Jack Wooprorp, Chicago. 


NotHING More to Say! 
Dear Mr. Hawkins: i 

I have seen several rather fulsome letters 0 
praise from readers in your journal lately. 

As far as I am concerned, I find the A. &) 
no more useful than a carpenter does his hammé 
and saw. And I may add that I depend entirely 
upon writing for my living. 

Bertram W. Denver, Colo. 
* * * 


Best Ever, Says FRoHMAN 


Dear Author & Journalist: _ 

Richard A. Martinsen’s article, “From Write 
Into Editor,” in the July A. & J. is a knockow 
I don’t agree with everything in it, but it 15 & 
haps the most helpful, pertinent article I've e@ 
read in any issue of any authors’ journal. It st 
selling, not academic theory. I will read it at leas 
twice and then keep it for reference. 

Ray W. Frouman, Portland, Or 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST'S 


LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


RE RE RE ESLER ER 


Everybody’s, Spring and Macdougal Streets, 
New York, which passed into new hands recently 
with the other Butterick publications, sends this 
announcement of a radical change in policy: “Be- 
ginning with its December issue Everybody’s is to 
be an all-fiction magazine, like the present Adven- 
ture, except for the absence of service depart- 
ments. It will replace the market lost when Ad- 
venture went to two issues a month instead of 
three, and its rates of payment will in general be 
that of Adventure when three times a month. Its 
type of fiction will be similar to that of Adventure, 
but will give greater scope for action and will 
have even less limitations on woman and _ love 
interest than will the ‘new’ Adventure. Its appeal 
will be to both sexes, but there will be no fluff, 
slush or uncleanness. Its general field, too, will 
be broader than Adventure’s, admitting types not 
often finding place in Adventure’s pages. It will 
have its own editor, but the staffs of the two mag- 
azines will interlock, particularly in their manu- 
script-reading capacity, and a manuscript submit- 
ted to either will be considered submitted to both 
unless the author states definitely in each case 
that a manuscript is submitted to only the one ad- 
dressed. Everybody's in its new form is now open 
to manuscripts and promises the same friendly re- 
lations that have always existed between Adven- 
ture and its authors. Notice is hereby solemnly 
served upon writers in general that the usual ‘bar- 
rel dumping’ of manuscripts that greets every new 
magazine and every change of policy will be of 
even less avail than usual. There is no chance 
here for manuscripts that have proved unmarket- 
able and been thrown back on their authors’ hands. 
It will save postage not to submit them. Every- 
body's is an opportunity for writers, both new and 
old, but its standard for fiction is a high one, de- 
manding real merit and quality.” 


The Dial, 152 W. Thirteenth Street, New York, 
Marianne Moore, editor, in a letter to THE 
Autor & JourNALIST, gives this bit of advice to 
authors: “We have the conviction that work pre- 
tated primarily with a view to being sold, suffers 
both imaginatively and technically. A craftsman’s 

site to express a prized thought perfectly would 
‘em to us the first requisite for ‘success.’ A stu- 
dent of writing must, we feel, strive for concise- 
"ss of word and of thought. For that which 
Would not be missed if omitted, will do harm if 
illowed to remain. And prose rhythms are, we 


feel, as important as those of verse. May I call 
your attention to the fact that prose is paid for by 
The Dial at the rate of 2 cents a word?” 


Zest, subtitled A Magazine of Diverting Fic- 
tion, is a new monthly to appear from 47 W. For- 
ty-second Street, New York, of which Robert 
Thomas Hardy is editor and Charles H. Baker, Jr., 
is managing editor. Mr. Hardy writes: “Zest 
will appear on the newsstands in the fall—prob- 
ably in September. The bulk of the contents will 
be made up of humorous stories, ranging from the 
broadly farcical to the good-natured love story. 
The magazine will be cheerful in tone throughout, 
save for one story in each issue which we will 
publish under the title, ‘By Way of Contrast.’ 
This may be tragic or pathetic, or even an excit- 
ing adventure story, but it will be radically differ- 
ent from the rest of the contents. In addition to 
the stories, we shall use oné-act farces or come- 
dies, brief humorous essays or articles, and inter- 
esting miscellany of various kinds. Epigrams and 
verse, humorous, whimsical, or otherwise light in 
tone, will be needed. There will also be a dra- 
matic department which is arranged for. We shall 
pay from 1% cents a word up, according to the 
value of the material to us. Please note that racy 
sex stuff is barred. Also anything which requires 
a college education to enjoy. We buy only the 
first American serial rights and will pay on ac- 
ceptance or shortly after.” 


Top Notch Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, informs a contributor that it is just now in 
need of short-stories of winter sports. 


MacLean’s Magazine, Toronto, Can., is in the 
market only for short-stories approximately 5000 
words in length. It is not interested in material 
that is specifically American in setting or treat- 
ment, according to H. Napier Moore, editor. Plot 
and action, in preference to psychological charac- 
ter study, are prime requirements. Rates are 1 
cent a word up, on acceptance. 


Far West Illustrated Magazine is the new title 
of True Western Stories, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, which recently changed its policy to using 
the same type of material as Western Story Maga- 
sine of the same address. 

Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton Street, Chicago, 
is making plans to enter a new building which it 
has recently purchased. 
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THE S. T. C. NEWS 


A Page of Comment and Gossip About the 
Simplified Training Course and Fiction 
Writing Topics in General 
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through intelligent guidance, | ice and takes a lasting, personal | to me by Lynn Clark, professor detectiy 
training and actual writing. interest in every student. This | at the University of Southern lread 
Less naive students who en- | training, with its allied service, | California; Glenn Gravatt, secre- already 
roll in somewhat more “advanced | has taken the S. T. C. to all cor- | tary to the Chief of Police of Los for pul 
courses” soon with equal sure- | Ders of the world and to every | Angeles (and a graduate §. T. C. these $ 
ness discover the falsity of the | State in the United States. | student); and Georgia Maxwell, a ese 
school. The instructors of such | Wherever an S. T. C. student is | member of the Southern Califor- also fui 
schools are bent upon securing as | t© be found, there also is a | nia Women’s Press Club.” story n 
many payments as possible from | booster for The Author & Jour- aa gs ric 
the students and give as little as — and its Simplified Training CONTINUED RESULTS ducers, 
possible in return. The instruc- ourse, Have just received a $50 check as seria 
tors invariably tell their students for a 2500-word story entitled, 
that their stories are fine pieces “The Clew of the Broken Wind- less the 
of work and that they should sell “I am glad to say to you, Mr. | shield,” from ‘True _ Detective picture 
if only an intelligent enough edi- | Raffelock, I have not lost interest | Mysteries, one of the Macfadden 
tor can be found. The student, | in the Simplified Training Course. | publications.’ I never get a check Inter 
elated and encouraged to the nth | The work is very interesting to | for a story but what I think of : | 
degree, submits and re-submits | me. I never get tired of it. The | you and the good I got from the New ¥ 
the story without success until | more I think about and study it, | Simplified Training Course. about J 
first he begins to be resentful of | the better I like it.’”—J. D. H., GLENN G. GRAVATT, , 
the editors and then he begins to | Waurika, Okla. Los Angeles, Calif. one of 
the mar 
art, espe 
The following verses were written by Mrs. Adler we thought would tell us his way and con 
Mary E. Sullivan, George West, Texas, who at- Of plotting a smooth Western tale, ing to tl 
tended The Author & Journalist’s Writers’ Col- But lo and behold! he gave us instead to $100. 
ony and Summer School, in appreciation of the Rules for a trite-story sale. 
instructors and lecturers at the colony: value of 
, was night, and the students were tired, } 
THE WRITERS’ COLONY But the volume of helpful suggestions he brought ¢ . : 
By Mary E. SULLIVAN With new life and new zeal all inspired. ly J 
If I had the knack to write what I feel, Stone was the man who filled us with fear, mT 
Volumes would pour from my pen, When he spoke of the editors he met, rate of f 
My soul has been quickened, my mind set to work He pictured them cold and_ indifferent, you know, one, It 
By the art of a handful of men. With their habits and rules firmly set. 
Raffelock, keen, with his marvelous grasp, Thomas and Raine talked of stories that live, — 
Inspired the students to write. , And oh, what a treat was Clem Yore. oronto, 
He dwelt on the beauty of smooth-flowing style, Breathless the students sat at his feet interyj 
And pointed out plots that were trite. Absorbing the gems from his store. terest ae 
est she 
Hawkins came out with his new market tips, Though ready to go, we were loath to depart lines A 
Holding quite spellbound the gang, From a place where dreams came true. p : 
He touched on the subject of “Snowballing a Plot” Where never a moment was counted as lost ayment 
And sending it off with a bang. Where our interest daily grew. mini 
nimum 
tditor, A 
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Everyboy’s Magazine, 7 Twelfth Street, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., Alfred Maas, editor, reports: “In 
January or sooner we will appear with the first 
number of our boy’s magazine, and we are at pres- 
ent gathering material for the numbers which will 
appear during the first half of 1927, We are in 
the market for short-stories of about 3000 words 
and serials of 10,000 to 12,000 on boy subjects; 
athletics, adventure, school, inspiration, etc. A min- 
imum of $7.50 a manuscript will be paid on ac- 
ceptance for short-stories, and as much in propor- 
tion to size for serials.” 


Boys’ Own Magazine, 116 W. Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York, has suspended and a new pub- 
lication replacing it, to be called All Boys’ Maga- 
zine, will appear in September, according to Her- 
bert Hungerford, editor. “All Boys’ will be car- 
ried on along the same lines as Boys’ Own, and 
will pay from 1 to 3 cents a word for short-stories 
of thrilling or humorous adventures—the shorter, 
the better. The aim of All Boys’ is to produce a 
magazine that will have all the lure and fascina- 
tion of the old dime novels with none of their 
defects.” 


Robert Thomas Hardy, 47 W. Forty-second 
Street, New York, writes: “A certain publisher 
has asked me to get him a number of mystery or 
detective serials from 60,000 words up, which have 
already appeared in magazines as serials, suitable 
for publication in book form. He will pay for 
these $100 net. This is a low rate, but he will 
also furnish half a dozen bound copies so that the 
story may be offered to the motion picture pro- 
ducers. These should have appeared in magazines 
as serials. I don’t want to handle any stories un- 
less the author will let me undertake to place the 
picture rights too.” 


International Studio, 119 W. Fortieth Street, 
New York, which changed its editorial policy 
about January 1, from a popular art magazine to 
one of collectors’ interests, reports that it is in 
the market for articles of 1500 to 2300 words on 
art, especially on subjects of interest to collectors 
and connoisseurs. Payment for material, accord- 
ing to the editor, Wm. B. McCormick, is from $40 
to $100 an article on publication, depending on the 
value of the article. 


Street, New York, through the associate editor, 
Clara Trenckman, informs a contributor: “Our 
rate of payment for poetry is not a hard and fast 
we. It varies from two to ten dollars.” 


Canadian Magazine, 345 Adelaide Street, W., 
Toronto, Canada, “is in the market for personal 
mterviews of 4000 words, love and business in- 
an short-stories, 1500 to 6000, and jokes, 2 to 6 
— Articles must be of Canadian background. 
ayment for material is made on acceptance at the 
mum rate of 1 cent a word,” according to the 


mini 
tditor, Andrew D. MacLean. 
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The Woman’s Viewpoint, 110 W. Forty-second | 
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The Boycraft Company, publishers, Box 35, 
Morris Heights, New York, Atwood H. Town- 
send, editorial adviser, writes that it is “in the 
market for informational manuscripts that will 
appeal to boys and the leaders of boy’s groups. 
(No fiction.) We can use anything from a single- 
sheet loose-leaf form to a full-sized book, on sub- 
jects such as campcraft, nature study, handicraft, 
vocational guidance, all the indoor and outdoor 
interests of boys and their parents and leaders. We 
are also interested in manuscripts relating to the 
special programs of the boy scouts, Y. M. C. A., 
boy’s clubs, etc. Payment is ordinarily made on 
a royalty basis.” 


The Guild Publishing Company, Drexel Building, 
Philadelphia, in a communication signed by C. M. 
Stuart, requests correction of a note in the August 
issue of THE AutTHoR & JoURNALIST which stated 
that its magazines, Paris Nights and Laughter, 
now use much reprint material from British pub- 
lications. Mr. Stuart writes: “As a matter of 
fact, both of these magazines are now using con- 
siderably less reprint material than they did when 
first launched. The percentage of reprints as com- 
pared with original matter is so small as to be 
negligible. As you are aware, there is scarcely a 
magazine in this country which does not use some 
reprint material (having in mind jokes and filler 
paragraphs). We feel that the statement is one 
that may scare off a number of contributors, which 
we would not welcome. Good, original jokes, par- 
agraphs, and storyettes are welcome here, more 
especially if they are of the type which create in 
the mind a picture. Such material lends itself to 
creditible illustration, which we are glad to give. 
We have no use for the ‘high-brow’ type of joke 
which requires a second reading by the mass of 
readers to assimilate.” 


Cellege Comics, 152 W. Forty-second Street, 
New York, has been forced into bankruptcy by 
the creditors. Wayne G. Haisley, former manag- 
ing editor, writes the following, which is ad- 
dressed to contributors whose manuscripts may be 
in the hands of the defunct publication: “In or- 
der to prevent any possible impression among the 
writing fraternity that I have disregarded their 
interests and failed to extend them the ordinary 
editorial courtesies of prompt reports on manu- 
scripts and replies to inquiries, I wish to make the 
following announcement and description of condi- 
tions regarding the recent bankruptcy of College 
Comics. On August 11, or thereabouts, I received 
a form letter, dated August 9, 1926, from Schwartz 
& Cooper, attorneys at 105 W. Monroe Street, 
Chicago, informing creditors that an involuntary 
petition in bankruptcy had been filed against the 
Du Pont Publishing Company, doing business as 
College Comics. I am told from other sources 
that the magazine went bankrupt July 31, if it is 
desired to have the precise date in mind. As early 
as August 5, having heard unofficially of the bank- 
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Reliable Sales 
Service for Authors 


As a matter of convenience for all writ- 
ers, The Author & Journalist maintains 
a reliable 


Manuscript Selling Agency 


In offering this service, although we 
have a closer knowledge of immediate 
market needs than the majority of writ- 
ers, we do not claim any mysterious n= 
fluence with editors nor do we guarantee 
the sale of a manuscript. We guarantee 
only to devote honest and intelligent ef- 
fort to selling manuscripts accepted for 
that purpose, as promptly as possible. 

Each manuscript must be accompanied 
by a reading fee of $1.00 for the first 
5000 words, 20 cents for each thousand 
words additional. Inclose return postage. 

The reading fee entitles the writer to a 
brief critical opinion (not a full criticism) 
of manuscript if it is not accepted for 
marketing. The agency ordinarily will 
not attempt to market verse or photo- 
plays. For selling a manuscript 15 per 
cent commission is charged; minimum 
commission, $3.00. 


Agency Department 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


A SYMPATHETIC CRITIC 
CAN HELP THE WRITER 
IN UNTOLD WAYS 


The Author & Journalist Literary Criticism 
Department Is Now in Its Eleventh 
Year of Helpful Service for 
Writers 


THE PUBLISHERS of 
Tue Avruor & Jon 
NALIsT feel that they are 
exceptionally — fortunate 
in being able to offer ty 
writers the services of ; 
keen, sympathetic broai- 
gauge man of high 
ideals, such-as Mr. Ed- 
win Hunt Hoover, wh 
is in charge of the de- 
partment of literary crit- 
icism. Mr. Hoover at- 
tacks the problems of 
clients not in an ata 
demic manner, but from 
the standpoint of prac- 


Epwin Hunt Hoover 


Verse Criticism 
For Author & Journalist Clients 


This distinctive service is in charge of 


Thomas Hornsby Ferril 


who has been termed by Richard Le Gal- 
lienne.‘‘one of the youngest and best of 
the sons of the morning,” and is the au- 
thor of verse accepted by The Measure, 
Contemporary Verse, Poetry, The New 
York Herald-Tribune, The Saturday Re- 
view, and other magazines. 

The fees charged for his helpful criti- 
cisms are as follows: 
20 lines or less $1.00 
Additional lines, each 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR 


offers collaboration with new writers on stories, 
photoplays, etc., on profit-sharing basis; also 
Criticism and Sales Service. 


LAURENCE D’ORSAY 
P. ©. Box 2602, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 


BACK COPIES 
OF THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Years of 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925 . 


—are obtainable for a limited period at the rate 
of twelve (one year’s issues) for $1.00; four 
years’ back copies for $4.00. A bargain. 


Address The Author & Journalist 


tical experience. For 
several years past he has been writing and selling 
steadily to exacting magazines, and his yarns may 
be found every month in such publications as 
Complete Story Magazine, The Frontier, Short 
Stories, West, True Western Stories, and Adven- 
ture. His help is of the kind that only writers 
who are actively in the game can give to others 
of their craft. Grateful letters that reach us daily 
from clients of the bureau—professional writers 
as well as beginners—testify to the value of his 
criticisms. 

In line with Tue AuTHoR & JourNaListT’s policy to open 
its advantages to the widest possible number of serious stu: 


dents, the fees for Mr. Hoover’s constructive criticism (in 
cluding marketing advice) are extremely moderate. 


Rates for Prose Criticism 


For Each Prose Manuscript of 
1,500 words or 1 

words or 

words or 

words or 

words or 

words or 

10,000 words or 

Longer MSS., each 10,000 words................ 3.50 


Other Service Branches 
Verse Criticism (by Thomas Hornsby Fertil): 
20 lines or less $1.0 
Additional lines, each a) 
Literary Revision. Careful correction and polish 
ing of a manuscript with special reference to bet- 
tering the style. Brief criticism and market sug 
gestions included. Rate: : 
With typing, per thousand 
Without typing, per thousand words............----« 
Letter-Perfect Typing: 
critical opinion, market suggestions. 
Prose, per thousand words 
Verse, per line (Minimum 


All fees payable in advance. Enclose return postage. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado 
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ruptey, 1 had addressed a letter to Mr. Buell at the 
Chicago office of the magazine, who T had been 
told was the receiver, mentioning various sums 
owed me by the magazine and asking at great 
jength for instructions as to the return of manu- 
ipts and art work on hand in this, the New 
York editorial office of the magazine. On August 
9a wire from me to Mr. Buell at his Chicago of- 
fice again asked instructions and information re- 
garding the disposal of College Comics submitted 
material. And then on August 13 or thereabouts, 
I received a letter from Mr. Buell explaining that 
my first letter had just come to hand, and going 
on to say that he regretted the delay caused by 
my letter having been opened by someone connect- 
ed with the local office of College Comics. The 
letter then went on to say that his jurisdiction was 
strictly territorial and that he could exercise no 
control over assets or liabilities in another State. 
With the exception of the statement that he ex- 
pected to take immediate steps to offer for sale all 
assets of the company, of every kind and descrip- 
tion, there was nothing I could construe as hav- 
ing any direction to me whatever for the return 
of manuscripts and art. Thus, my word to the 
contributors is plain, finally: that I have been 
given no orders, instructions, or information what- 
ever concerning the disposal of any manuscripts 
or art here. No provision has been to my knowl- 
edge made for the return of any such material 
from this office. On the contrary, Mr. Buell’s let- 
ter advised me to incur no expense on my own be- 
half or for the company I formerly represented. 
However, several days before this letter arrived 
I had removed all manuscripts and art and stored 
it, paying this expense myself and supposing that 
there could hardly be any question about my be- 
ing reimbursed. Particularly since the New York 
editorial office was closed because of non-payment 
of rent long past due, and my failure to remove 
and protect the company furniture and the manu- 
scripts and art would have almost certainly meant 
their being scattered, lost, and destroyed. And if 
this effort and expense on my part is to go unre- 
aid, as seems the present indication, I am very 
glad to have contributed that much to our writers’ 
and artists’ protection, personally. However, my 
own attorney has advised me that I am not at lib- 
tty to return anything to any writer or artist 
without authority, and there, unfortunately, the 
matter rests. I am most exceedingly sorry that 
am prevented from doing anything further. 
owever, I am glad to make this offer at my own 
“pense and effort: If all writers and artists hav- 
ing material presumably held at this New York 
editorial office will write me personally at 259 W. 
Forty-fifth Street, New York, stating explicitly 
the titles of all manuscripts and art sent the maga- 
“ne at the New York editorial office, I shall try 
“check such items as I can locate here in the 
"ast lot of manuscripts on hand, thus giving them 
‘teport that such material is held here awaiting 


3I 


orders for its disposal. I shall try to check, the 
check signifying its presence here, the title of any 
and all manuscripts I have on hand here belong- 
ing to the company—rather, submitted to it—on 
the list of titles I hereby suggest be sent me by 
each writer or artist who has sent contributions 
to the New York editorial office of College Comics, 
at 152 W. Forty-second Street, New York City. 
After which, I suggest that any further inquiry 
or request for the return of contributions be di- 
rected to Mr. Edwin D. Buell, the receiver for the 
bankrupt company at this time, and whose address. 
I understand to be 105 W. Monroe Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill., with the telephone number of Randolph: 
2155. Or, since presumably by the time such re- 
auests will be made a trustee of the bankrupt com- 
pany will have been elected, to this trustee. I shall 
be glad to supply such trustee’s name and address 
as soon as I learn it myself.” 


Mystery Magasine, edited by Robert Simpson, 
has moved from 1133 Broadway to 52 Vanderbilt 
Avenue, New York, and is reported to be actively 
in the market for fiction. 


North-West Stories, 461 Eighth Avenue, New 
York, wants good animal yarns and yarns with a 
real sentimental pull—buddy for buddy or father 
for son, etc. It should be kept in mind by the 
authors’ brigade, however, that the sentiment must 
be man’s sentiment, not mush, and that this ele- 
ment must not be injected at a sacrifice of action 
and suspense. Gripping woods or plains drama, 
be it not gory or unduly depressing, also invited. 


Lariat Story Magazine, 461 Eighth Avenue, New 
York, is in need of fast-moving, high-tension 
shorts with a real punch and some genuine plot, 
the editors state. “Keep your shorts under the 
six thousand mark. We want colorful, melo- 
dramatic stuff that opens with a bang and carries 
along rapidly to a strong climax. Lariat is bought 
up on humor, articles and serials.” 


Love Romances, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York, 
“is eager for short-stories, 3000 to 6000 words, 
with a strong love interest, especially if the hero- 
ine is a pretty little poor girl. Two qualities at 
present at a premium are drama and human in- 
terest,” write the editors. “Novelets now coming 
in move too slowly, that is, the author is taking 
15,000 words to tell an 11,000- or 12,000-word story. 
This usually means a rejection instead of an ac- 
ceptance. Love Romances is open for a serial of 
40,000 to 50,000 words, but it must be an unusually 
strong love story.” 


Liberty Bell, suite 465 Ridge Building, Kansas 
City, official publication of the Order of Frater- 
nal Patriots of America, is interested in intensely 
patriotic articles and short stories portraying 
American heroism, according to the editor, P. J. 
Hodgins. 


Home Happiness, Michigan-Ohio Building, Chi- 
cago, has been discontinued. 
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THE SERVICE BUREAU 
FOR WRITERS 


Franklin, Ohio 


—(*JAMES KNAPP REEVE—AGNES 
M. REEVE, editors)—offers competent edi- 
torial assistance in the criticism, revision, 
and marketing of manuscripts. Home study 
for Student Writers. Book Mss. a specialty, 
correctly typed and prepared for publication. 
Manuscripts marketed. Explanatory leaflets. 
Correspondence Invited. 


Also Text-Books for Writers: 


Modern Photoplay Writing—Its Crafts- 
manship (Dimick) $8.00 
1001 places to Sell Manuscripts 


(Reeve) 2.50 
Art of Inventing Characters (Polti)_ 2.50 
The Writer’s Book 2.50 
Juvenile Story Writing (Robinson) 2.10 
Technique of Fiction Writing (Dowst) 1.75 
36 Dramatic Situations 1.60 
Figurative Language (Reibold) _______ 1.50 
Plotting the Short Story (Chunn)______ 1.00 
Rhymes & Meters (Winslow)... .75 
How to Write a Short Story (Quirk) .65 
The Way Into Print 50 

Catalogue 80 others 
(*Founder of The Editor) 


Writers’ Service Bureau 
6 Alexander Building, Franklin, Ohio 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


‘Learn SHORT STORY Writing! 


—by mail, from Dr. Richard Burton, 
“greatest authority’? of them all. A req] 
training with individual criticism and qr. 
rection of lessons. Also Personal Revision 
and Criticism Service to a few. Millions 
are paid yearly for short stories. You may 
have ideas that will bring you fame and 
fortune. Learn the secrets and _ practical 
methods for successful writing from this 
master teacher. His students are making 
Write today for special low rate, Free 


Dr. Burton 


big money. 


| Booklet on Short-Story Writing and Profit-Sharing Plan, 


Laird Extension Institute, 368 Laird Bldg,, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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IT WILL PAY YOU 


to get our prices on TYPING, CRITICISM, and 
REVISION. Our prices are reasonable, our 
service unexcelled. A special typing depart- 
ment for professionals at rates you can afford 
to pay. Write us. 


THE OLIVER LITERARY BUREAU 
BOX 414, MURRAY, KENTUCKY 


ELL-known author, critic and teacher 

offers thorough, helpful criticism and 
sales service to a selected group of writers. 
Send brief sample of your work for free anal- 
ysis. Address E. Dougan, Secretary, 435 San 
Fernando Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately 
typed by an experienced Authors’ typist; 
50c per 1000 words. 
Helen E. Street 
128 N. 10th St., Olean, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Ruby Record, ten thirty Franklin St, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Versed in Grammar, Rhetoric. 
Perfect Spelling, Punctuation. 


COLORADO TYPIST 


Distinctive typing; dictionary service; one 
carbon. Prose: copying from typed copy, 
50c per 1000 words; from handwritten, 75c 
per 1000 words. Poems: ic per line. 


AGNES C. HOLM 
600-a E. & C. Bidg. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN WRITING 
short stories, poems, songs, photoplays, FOR 
PROFIT? Then send for our new edition of 
Actual Letters from Prominent Editors, who 
want your manuscript. It’s Free if you send 
for it, NOW. Address M. Mendelsohn, Kdit- 
or, Writer’s Digest, 22 B. 12th St., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Denver, Colo. 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 


Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write. 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a fel- 
low craftsman.” 

Single copies 25 cents 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 
Springfield, Mass. 


$3.00 @ year 


Judging of Prize Contests 


The editors of The Author & Journalist 
are frequently called upon to serve as judges 
in prize contests for local organizations al! 
literary clubs. We are glad to respond to 
requests of this nature and to render judg- 
ment conscientiously and impartially. ‘ 
cause of the time involved, it has been fou 
necessary to charge a nominal fee for the 
service. For verse competitions, this ee 
usually is 25 cents a manuscript; for ae 
competitions it is 50 cents a manuscrip 
for word limits less than 2000, 75 cents UP 
to 4000; $1.00 up to 6000. A letter of com: 
ment on the prize-winners and near prize 
winners is included. 


“The members of the club were unanimous 
their expressions of satisfaction at your estimate 
the material we sent you. Please accept our thas 
for your generous criticism. We hope that eae 
act as judge again next year.’—Detroit W' 
Writers’ Club. 
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Junior Life is the new title of Pure Words, a 
publication of the Standard Publishing Company, 
Ninth and Cutter Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
change in name became effective with the June is- 
sue when the size of the paper was doubled. 


Mid-Western Banker, 68 Wisconsin Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., writes: “Will you kindly state that 
the Mid-Western Banker is positively not in the 
market for articles?” This contradicts a state- 


ment sent to THE AuTHor & JouRNALIST by some- 
one on the staff about two months ago specifying 
that certain types of material were desired. 


Loren Palmer is the new editor of The Delin- 
cator, Butterick Building, New York, succeeding 
Mrs. William Brown Meloney. 


Wallace’s Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa, Donald 
R. Murphy, managing editor, sends this correction: 
‘In your August issue appeared an item regarding 
our magazine that is not entirely accurate. Al- 


though ordinarily we are in the market for agri- 


cultural feature stories of the Middle West of be- 
tween 1000 and 2000 words and for a few juvenile 
stories of around 2000 words, right now we are 
buying hardly anything. It. is only very rarely 
that we use any of the freak farm stories to which 
you refer. We have bought one or two of them 
as a change from the regular line of copy, but 
probably use not more than two a year.” 


The Independent Agent and Salesman, 22 E. 
Twelfth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, “wants interest- 
ing, clear photographs that salesfolk would like to 
see—particularly salesmen who sell direct to users 
on commission. Curious and unusual views of 
sales-making or barter, modern or otherwise, for 
any part of the world, are desirable. Payment is 
at $1.50 to $3, dependent upon adaptability to our 
we. Brief description or legend must accompany 
photograph,” 


The Music Educator, successor to The Music 
Teacher, 148 Fifth Street, Portland, Ore., is a 
publication advocating the study of music for chil- 
dren as a part of their education. “Articles of 
not over 400 words will be accepted at the rate of 
l cent per word,” writes C. Drake, music edu- 
cator. “Subjects must follow the magazine’s pol- 
ity in its attempt to promote a better understand- 
ng of the study of music for children. We sug- 
gest the following subjects: What parents should 
know about music. Does the untrained person 
ily appreciate the value of music? Is music es- 
sattial? Why should children. have music lessons? 
tte. This will give you some idea of the material 
we will accept.” Louis Mack is publisher. 


Bess Making Opportunities, 4132 W. Twenty- 
tit Street, Chicago, and Outing, Columbus, Ohio, 
Ye suspended publication. 


All Sports Magazine, 5 N. Wabash Avenue, 


petit and Movie Monthly, 175 Duffield Street, 
rooklyn, N. Y., have been discontinued. 
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People’s Popular Monthly, 801 Second Street, 
Des Moines, Iowa, informs contributors that 
“gloomy stories will never be accepted; sprightly 
tales of love, business, mystery and adventure are 
welcome. Feature articles are generally arranged 
for with special writers.” 

New Stories by New Writers, 1120 Fifth 
Street,, San Diego, Calif., is a magazine announced 
for early publication. J. Albert Mallory, formerly 
editor of The Quill, Toronto, is editor. Beatrice 
D. Mallory, secretary, writes: “We are in the 
market for short-stories up to 5000 words in 
length, any type, provided they are well written and 
interesting. The magazine is frankly an experi- 
ment. We want the very best short-stories we 
can get, but they must be by new writers. Our 
rates at present are 14 cent a word and up, and 
we hope to increase them in the near future. Pay- 
ment will be made promptly.” (Whether on ac- 
ceptance or publication is not stated.) 


Prize Contests 


College Humor, 1050 N. La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago, has announced that in conjunction with First 
National Pictures, Inc., it will offer $10,000 to the 
author of the story or novel best adapted for mag- 
azine and motion-picture production submitted 
between August 1, 1926, and February 1, 1927. 
“In the event that the judges shall decide that two 
or more stories or novels are of equal value, the 
award of $10,000 will be paid to each tying con- 
testant. These two organizations will acquire re- 
spectively the first American serial rights and the 
world motion picture rights in and to such story 
or novel. In addition thereto, First National Pic- 
tures, Inc., shall have an option to acquire the sec- 
ond serial rights in the prize-winning novel or 
story, upon the payment to the author of the ad- 
ditional sum of $1000. All other rights shall be 
reserved to the author. Unless contestants indi- 
cate their refusal at the time of submitting the 
manuscripts to College Humor, First National 
Pictures, Inc., shall have the right to purchase the 
world motion picture rights in and to any one or 
more of the manuscripts submitted (except only 
the prize-winning manuscript) for the sum of 
$1000 each. Any writer, whether amateur or pro- 
fessional, is eligible (foreign citizenship being no 
bar), with the exception of employees of College 
Humor or of First National Pictures, Inc., and 
any writer may submit one or more novels or 
stories. Stories should be not less than 5000 words 
or more than 110,000. All manuscripts must be 
original. No translations or collaborations will be 
considered. All manuscripts must be typewritten, 
double-spaced, and on one side of the paper only. 
All manuscripts must be signed with a pen name, 
with the author’s real name and address in an at- 
tached, sealed envelope, bearing the pen name of 
the author. No correspondence can be entered into 
concerning rejected manuscripts nor can changes 
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or corrections be made in manuscripts once they 
have been submitted. First National Pictures, Inc., 
shall have the right to change or alter the title of 
the prize-winning story or novel in any manner 
whatsoever, provided the title as so changed or 
altered shall not violate the rights of the author 
or authors of any other literary material. All 
manuscripts must be sent charges prepaid and ac- 
companied with postage for their return, addressed 
to Contest Editor, College Humor, 1050 North La 
Salle Street, Chicago, II.” 


Overland Monthly, 356 Pacific Building, San 
Francisco, Calif., announces the Frona Wait Col- 
burn prizes given by the San Francisco Branch of 
League of American Pen Women. The prizes are 
$50, $30 and $20 for the three best stories concern- 
ing the cultural life of Northern California from 
1870 to 1890. The fourth best story will be given 
honorable mention. “Stories must treat of the 
founding of the education, society, art, music and 
periodicals by the sons and daughters who came 
after the gold rush days,” according to the an- 
nouncement. “There is no limit on treatment, 
which may be adventure, mystery, romance, psy- 
choanalysis, in the form of comedy or tragedy. 
Competitors must be Californians, either by birth 
or adoption, and the story must be of territory 
north of the Tehachapi Pass. New writers are 
especially solicited. All manuscripts must be 
anonymous, with the name and address of the 
writer in a separate, sealed envelope bearing the 
title of the story. Length of the story should be 
6000 words, but there will be allowed a leeway of 
1000 words short or exceeding 6000. Competition 
closes February 1, 1927, but awards will not be 


made unless thirty-five manuscripts are submitted.” | 


All manuscripts must be sent to the Overland 
Monthly Prize Contest Editor at the above ad- 
dress, from whom additional information may be 
had upon request. 


The Lariat, Lock Box 741, Portland, Ore., has 
extended the time of its poetry contest to October 
1. Prizes of $30 and $20 will be awarded for the 
two best poems submitted which are not over 100 
lines in length. Contest is open only to writers 
who have had verse published. Poems must be 
submitted anonymously, sent in duplicate, with 
name of author and address written on a slip of 
paper pinned to one of the duplicate copies. There 
are no limitations on subject or form. A 25-cent 
entrance fee at first announced has been removed. 
Address Poetry Contest Editor. 


The Chamber of Commerce, Hot Springs, Ark., 
offers a cash prize of $1000 and further prizes 
of free trips to Hot Springs with hotel entertain- 
ment, for the best authentic historical scenario 
submitted within a year. The scenario must be in 
the form of a pageant which will portray the his- 
tory of Hot Springs dating from the arrival of the 
Spanish explorer, Ferdinand DeSoto to the present 
day, to be presented on the one hundredth anni- 
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versary of Hot Springs National Park in 19g 
For further information write the Centenpiil 
Celebration Club, P. O. Box 886, Hot Spring 
National Park, Ark. 4 


Pictorial Revicw, Seventh Avenue and 
ninth Street, New York, announces contests § 
school teachers and grammar school pupils, ogg 
ducted by the Highway Education Board of Wasim 
ington, D. C. The prizes are: “For the best fggm 
son written by a school teacher on highway safeiil 
$500 cash and a free sightseeing trip to Washiggm 
ton, D. C. For the best essay written by a grat 
mar-school pupil on highway safety, a gold wate 
There are five hundred other prizes. Circulars dam 
scribing the contests will be ready for distributigay 
about September 15th. Send a_ self-addresgail 
stamped envelope. Prizes are usually preseniéll 


personally by the President of the United Stateal 
Address Motor Editor.” q 


The Forum, 247 Park Avenue, New York, will 
pay $5 for each definition of the word “Fundil 
mentalist” selected by the judges as prize winnel™ 
of which there will be an indefinite number, Tig 
rules are as follows: “Limit your definition i 
one hundred words. Use the typewriter. Domi 
send postage for return of your letter; and domi 
expect it back. Write your name and addrem 
plainly on the sheet bearing the definition. Definite 
tions must be in The Forum office by midnight 
October 1, 1926. The best will be published int 
December issue. Address The Definition Editomg 


Funk & Wagnalls, 354 Fourth Avenue, Nem 
York, announce a $500 reward for convineil 
proof of the identity of the author of the bool 
“The Yarn of a Yankee Privateer,” of which tha 
are publishers. The book is a tale of the sea sig 
posed to have taken place during the War of 18d 
The manuscript was found in an old trunk @ 
Nathaniel Hawthorne's by Dr. Clifford Smytil 
literary critic and editor of the International Boi 
Review. Proofs of the identity of the author wil 
probably have to be gained by research. The cot 
test closes January, 1927. 3 


The Chattanooga Writers’ Club announces 
1926 poetry competition under the Elberta 
Walker fund, established by Robert Sparks} 
Walker. “Two prizes are offered of $20 and 
each. They are open, respectively, to all entrali® 
and to Southern writers for the best nature poet 
original and unpublished, not more than 72 ii 
in length, but of unrestricted form. One poe 
only is allowed each contestant, no manuscript 
be returned, and the winning poems will becom 
the property of the club. The author’s name ad 
not appear on the manuscript, but be encl ft 
a separate envelope with the address. The 
test closes November Ist of this year and 5 
prizes will be awarded January, 1927. Addtea 
Miss Jessie E. Turner, 1319 Dodds Avenue, Una 
tanooga, Tenn.” B 
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